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Property in the Social Household 


By CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


Since human development depends on material goods, man 
has a natural right to own property for his use. Material goods, 
however, are means towards ends, and these ends therefore im- 
pose limits on the amount of goods to which a man has a right 
for his personal use. From the moral point of view it is plain 
that, whilst a certain amount of material goods is indispensable 
and helpful to man, an excessive amount in all cases constitutes 
a danger for the individual, and in most cases proves actually 
harmful to his higher moral and intellectual interests. It is for 
the real good of the individual, and accordingly also for the com- 
mon weal, that income for personal consumption be kept within 
reasonable limits. At a certain stage wealth becomes, as Ruskin 
very strongly puts it, “illth’’ which works great moral injury. 
Outlay for oneself cannot exceed a certain amount without be- 
coming a source of corruption and perversion. The good life 
for man does not consist in the indefinite satisfaction of material 
wants, and hence an income which enables man to expand and 
satisfy ever-increasing material wants without regard for moral 
considerations cannot be a justifiable objective of human striving. 
The truly valuable aims of human existence can be attained with 
a moderate income for the simple reason that the legitimate 
material needs of man are restricted by his powers of consump- 
tion. Wholesome expenses can be kept down to a very low level, 
and will yet provide for all that is needed in a material way and 
at the same time supply ample opportunities for the fullest human 
development and for genuine happiness. What is beyond such 
wholesome and reasonable expenses ministers to the gratification 
of desires that for the benefit of spiritual growth and harmonious 
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self-realization ought to be suppressed. An unlimited income for 
personal gratification, since it actually would defeat the purpose 
of human life, cannot be demanded by anyone as his natural 
right, and there is no reason why society should in any way favor 
methods that will help individuals to possess more than they can 
use for their own good. 

By its teaching concerning the end of life and by its ascetic 
tendency Christianity to a large extent prevented inordinate 
striving after wealth and encouraged the right use of riches. Its 
otherworldliness pointed to goods more desirable than those 
which money can buy, and thus naturally allayed the fierce 
hunger for earthly possessions. The inculcation of the moral 
virtues, such as temperance and humility, stopped the sources 
from which flows the craving for sense pleasures. Whilst the 
Christian spirit held sway, the pursuit of wealth could not become 
an absorbing and dominating interest. Since the ascetic senti- 
ment led men to restrain their desires for sensual enjoyment, 
the rich could not use their entire wealth for themselves and ac- 
cordingly would be inclined to share it with the needy. The 
entire atmosphere of Christian civilization was hostile to that 
intense struggle for material wealth which has come into existence 
since the decline of religious influence in public life and the spread 
of secularism. Christian morality thus had very important 
social effects, inasmuch as it inhibited immoderate striving for 
earthly possessions, drew a clear line of distinction between lawful 
and unlawful needs, fostered an ascetical attitude towards sensual 
pleasure, and thus rendered men more willing to give to their 
destitute fellow-men what was not required for their own wants. 
Where the doctrine of materialism prevails, men will not recognize 
and admit that any portion of their income can be regarded as 
superfluous, for they can expand their wants indefinitely so that 
they will absorb their entire income. It is only the Christian 
view of life which protests against an employment of wealth that 
disregards the glory of God and the moral and spiritual good of 
man. Automatically, therefore, Christianity supplied a curb on 
the selfish and improper use of riches as well as on the inordinate 
pursuit of material wealth. Besides such moral regulations of the 
acquisition and use of wealth, there existed social and legal 
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methods which aimed at the enforcing of the moral obligations, 
for in an imperfect world moral duty, if it is not to remain in- 
effective in most cases, needs legal backing. At that, many of 
the duties relative to the right use of property are of such a nature 
that they cannot be easily reached by law, and must be left to 
conscience, as the Holy Father pertinently remarks when He 
writes: “‘The putting of one’s own possessions to proper use, 
however, does not fall under this form of justice, but under 
certain other virtues, and therefore it is a duty not enforced by 
courts of justice.” This, however, is certain: when religious 
and moral inhibitions have been removed as is unfortunately 
the case in our days, social and legal measures against the misuse 
of wealth become an imperative necessity. . 
Both for the protection of individuals and for the promotion of 
the common welfare public authority will have to take a hand in 
the regulation of industrial activities and supervise business to 
such an extent that incomes utterly disproportionate to human 
requirements are eliminated. This theory is daily gaining new 
converts. It is frankly stated and ably championed by Mr. 
Stuart Chase, who declares: “I think we should admit freely, 
with no quibbling, no qualifications, that the function of public 
business to-day is to do what must be done to assure the healthy 
survival of the whole community.’’? And in the mind of the 
writer healthy survival means that all members of the community 
have an income sufficient for all human needs, physical, recrea- 
tional and cultural. That would spell the end of absolute business 
autonomy. The aim stated in such general terms is in accord 
with the dictates of fundamental justice and in harmony with 
the declarations of the Papal Encyclicals. The point to be settled 
is through what mechanisms and policies shall this regulation of 
industry and business be effected. The problem of regulation 
grows in difficulty with the increasing complexity of economic 
life. It is infinitely more difficult than it was in the Middle Ages, 
with their comparatively simple economic order. In our highly 
developed forms of industrial organization different types of 
ownership and different methods of control will be required for 


1Quadragesimo Anno. 
* “Government in Business’ (New York City). 
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different situations. It is quite evident that some industries are 
more directly affected with a public interest, and that, as a 
consequence, these must come under more rigid public control. 
In this connection we may recall the fact that there existed much 
common ownership among the medieval guilds. A revival of 
common ownership on a large scale in our industries of national 
scope may prove an effective means of reducing excessive incomes 
to reasonable size and of spreading moderate incomes over a 
larger surface. When we say common ownership, we do not mean 
a type of ownership that is advocated by communists and state 
socialists, but rather a way of holding property suggested by 
vocational groups which the Holy Father has in mind. Common 
ownership in that case would imply common management and 
control, and one of the functions of these would naturally be 
the determination of the respective incomes of aJl engaged in that 
particular industry whether as directors or laborers. 

All incomes within society should bear to one another a reason- 
able proportion. We must do away with the fiction that one 
man is worth so much more than another, and that therefore 
he is entitled to an income which bears no relation to those of 
the men working in an inferior capacity. Executive ability is not 
so rare as the recipients of high salaries would make us believe. 
In not a few cases success in that respect is not by any means 
due to exceptional talent, but rather to a certain ruthlessness 
which exacts the last ounce of strength from the subordinates. 
Such a trait is far from being commendable, and certainly de- 
serves no special recompense. Management will not suffer much 
even if the incomes of high executives are levelled down consi- 
derably to meet those of the lower functionaries. 

A gradation of incomes is desirable in order to stimulate initia- 
tive and put an edge on the spirit of enterprise, but the upper 
as well as the lower reaches of these incomes should be defined in 
such a way as to take into account human needs and the value of 
the services rendered to the community. In fixing the minimum, 
the chief consideration must be need. In fixing the maximum, 
allowance will have to be made for the requirements of social 
status. Somehow or other men have the idea that those in more 
responsible positions must make a certain outlay for external 
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display to impress others with the importance of their office. 
The idea seems to be as old as humanity, and therefore no doubt 
is essentially reasonable. The Middle Ages made very much 
of this idea, and based upon it the gradation of incomes. The 
sumptuary laws of these times are a corollary of this concept, 
and had the purpose of enforcing social distinctions. In determin- 
ing what in any given case had to be regarded as superfluous, 
the idea of social status was again and again invoked. Thus, 
St. Thomas speaking of the duty of giving alms writes: ‘“‘Sec- 
ondly, a thing is said to be necessary, if a man cannot without 
it live in keeping with his social station, as regards either himself 
or those of whom he has charge. The necessary considered thus 
is not an invariable quantity, for one might add much more to 
a man’s property, and yet not go beyond what he needs in this 
way, or one might take much from him, and he would still have 
sufficient for the decencies of life in keeping with his own position. 
Accordingly, it is good to give alms of this kind of necessary, and 
it is a matter not of precept but of counsel. Yet, it would be 
inordinate to deprive oneself of one’s own, in order to give to 
others, to such an extent that the residue would be insufficient 
for one to live in keeping with one’s station and the ordinary 
occurrences of life: for no man ought to live unbecomingly. 
There are, however, three exceptions to the above rule. The 
first is when a man changes his state of life—for instance, by 
entering religion, for then he gives away all his possessions for 
Christ’s sake, and does the deed of perfection by transferring 
himself to another state. Secondly, when that which he de- 
prives himself of, though it be required for the decencies of 
life, can nevertheless easily be recovered, so that he does not 
suffer extreme inconvenience. Thirdly, when he is in presence of 
extreme indigence in an individual, or great need on the part of 
the common weal. For in such cases it would seem praiseworthy 
to forego the requirements of one’s station in order to provide 
for a greater need.’’? It goes without saying that this ideal of 
the requirements of one’s social status could also be used to 
justify gross social wrongs, and was in fact frequently so used. 
Withal, it did stand for a limitation of income in accord with the 


* Summa Theol., II-II, Q. xxxii, art. 6. 
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demands of the public good, and gave no countenance to the 
liberalistic theory that a man can have a valid moral claim to an 
unlimited income for personal use. That also is explicitly stated 
by St. Thomas: ‘‘The temporal goods which God grants us, are 
ours as to the ownership; but as to the use of them, they belong 
not to us alone but also to such others as we are able to succor 
out of what we have over and above our needs.’’* 

The scholastic theory concerning the use of property, though 
it placed moral restrictions on the expenses which a man should 
make for the satisfaction of his material wants, left ample room 
for cultural pursuits and did not encourage narrow parsimonious- 
ness or a puritanical narrowness of life. For if it condemned 
avarice and covetousness, it lauded liberality and munificence. 
The sumptuousness which we find in those days consisted chiefly 
in the promotion of the arts and really elevated the general stand- 
ard of living; it was quite different from the luxury of a materialis- 
tic age which devotes itself to sensual indulgence. Superfluous 
income can be employed in a socially beneficial way if its use is 
directed by the virtue of munificence or liberality. Accordingly 
J. Buridan writes: ‘‘By munificence we understand a habit 
inclining to the performance of great works, or to the incurring 
of great expenses, when, where, and in the manner in which 
they are called for—for example, building a church, assembling 
great armies for a threatened war, and giving splendid marriage 
feasts.’’ Ethical teaching of this kind saw to it that surplus in- 
come was turned into socially beneficial channels and diverted 
to altruistic purposes. The great emphasis on the duty of alms- 
giving was another factor which softened the effects of existing 
inequalities of wealth. We should also remember that almsgiving, 
though urged on religious and moral grounds, took on the char- 
acter of an economic function and played an important part in 
_ the distribution of wealth. 

The ethical communism of the use of property, as we may not 
inaptly call it, stabilized the community, and headed off com- 
munistic theories and movements of the modern type. As soon 
as this teaching concerning the community of use came to be 
generally disregarded, tendencies similar to those in our days 


* Loc. cit., art. 5, ad 2. 
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arose and demanded not only community of use but a community 
of ownership. This appears clearly from a passage from Tri- 
themius, written at the end of the fifteenth century. ‘‘Let the 
rich,”’ he writes, ‘“remember that their possessions have not been 
entrusted to them in order that they may have the sole enjoyment 
of them, but that they may use and manage them as property 
belonging to mankind at large. Let them remember that when 
they give to the needy they only give them what belongs to them. 
If the duty of right use and management of property, whether 
worldly or spiritual, is neglected, if the rich think that they are 
the sole lords and masters of that which they possess, and do not 
treat the needy as their brethren, there must of necessity arise 
an inner shattering of the commonwealth. False teachers and 
deceivers of the people will then gain influence, as has happened 
in Bohemia, by preaching to the people that earthly property 
should be equally distributed among all, and that the rich must 
be forcibly condemned to the division of their wealth. Then 
follow lamentable conditions and civil wars; no property is 
spared; no right of ownership is any longer recognized; and the 
wealthy may then with justice complain of the loss of possessions 
which have been unrighteously taken from them; but they should 
also seriously ask themselves the question whether in the days 
of peace and order they recognized in the administration of these 
goods the right of their superior lord and owner, namely, the God 
of the earth.”> Our whole modern development is foreshadowed in 
this passage: when the last vestiges of the scholastic teaching on 
the use of property were swept away, ownership itself was 
called into question and not only a community of use but a com- 
munity of actual ownership was demanded. The one thing which 
saved the Middle Ages from bitter attacks on property was the 
universally diffused contempt for material goods. The modern 
abuses as well as the modern problem are the inevitable fruits 
of an over-attachment to the material goods of the earth. 

If in the medieval scholastic teaching on economics use of 
property is more emphatically stressed, the reason is to be sought 
in the fact that under the social circumstances of the times 
property was far less mobile than it is in our days. The rise of 


* Quoted from J. Janssen, ‘‘History of the German People.” 
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cities with the consequent growth of the mechanical trades and 
the increasing importance of the merchant had only begun, and 
the general social background was still feudal. With conditions 
of property almost rigidly fixed, the main issue was that of the 
use of property. When however property became fluid and 
mobile, the question of the acquisition and exchange of property 
assumed greater importance and was made the subject of moral 
discussion. In our days of extreme fluidity and mobility of 
property the question of acquisition commands foremost atten- 
tion. Moreover, the question of the use of property enters on a 
new phase. Using property in socially beneficial ways is no 
longer that of a charitable distribution of superfluous income, 
but rather that of a socially helpful business investment. The 
ideal modern property-owner opens up to his fellow-men op- 
portunities of employment by means of which they acquire 
the necessaries of life and eventually become property-holders 
in their own right. This new manner of using property has been 
made practical by the mobility of property and the wage system. 
Almsgiving is of secondary consideration in our economic system, 
and should be restricted to such cases where an individual is 
unable to perform economically profitable work; the ordinary 
channel through which wealth is distributed is work. Both justice 
and charity require that the property-owner give work to his 
fellow-men. That is the social obligation which now rests on 
ownership. He who uses his wealth to create jobs serves the com- 
munity well and administers his wealth in accord with the dictates 
of the moral law. 

We may liken ownership to public authority, which the 
incumbent of public office does not possess for his own benefit 
but the good of the community. Productive property, in order to 
benefit society, must be properly managed, preserved and in- 
vested. This can be best done if the title to it rests with individ- 
uals; otherwise there could be no consistent and systematic 
employment. Hence St. Thomas says: ‘The temporal goods 
which God grants us, are ours as to ownership.”’ The capitalist 
owns his capital, and he can put it to any social use he pleases. 
If it really is his own, he feels in respect of it a strong personal 
responsibility and takes pains to invest it profitably, to keep it 
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intact and possibly to increase it. That is for the good of the 
community, for it is quite essential that productive capital be not 
squandered but preserved for future use. In this sense we can 
say that private property is a public trust, and that the owner 
is a steward and not an absolute lord and master. The basic 
moral duty, therefore, of the property-owner is to manage his 
productive possessions in such a way that they will bear fruit 
and to share these fruits justly with those who codperate in the 
work of rendering his property productive. Private ownership 
should remain, but it must be so fitted into the social structure 
that it really serves its basic purpose: the common good. 





Poetry at May Devotions 
By THE RicuT Rev. Mscr. H. T. HENry, Litt. D. 


The frequent introduction of poetry—even of portions of our 
fine liturgical verse in English translation—into our Sunday ser- 
mons would probably prove a nine days’ wonder. Doubtless, 
some of our hearers would declaim against it. In addition to all 
this, however, our present time-limits demand a direct appeal 
to the intelligence, rather than the literary taste, of our congre- 
gations. 

The introduction of poetry into our evening devotions would, 
however, be on an entirely different footing in respect of the 
Litany of Loreto. For the Litany is itself poetry. “It is poetry,” 
wrote Cardinal Wiseman, ‘‘of that class which an Oriental would 
not unaptly compare to a string of loose pearls, each beautiful 
in itself, but more beautiful from the manner in which it is matched 
by its fellows; and the whole collection appearing richer from 
the absence of a more artful and stiffly-connecting setting.” 
The whole question may be worthy of discussion. 


I 


My readers may recall that Cardinal Wiseman, in his long 
“Essay on Prayer and Prayer-Books,”’ animadverted on some 
attempts which had been made to alter the Litany in prayer- 
books, on the score that the revised terminology would be pre- 
ferred by converts. Why? The Cardinal referred to a Catholic 
periodical which had attacked the Litany because of its lack of 
logical coherence and because of “the mystical and obscure 
character of the epithets applied to the Blessed Mother of God. 
It was considered,’”’ continues Wiseman, “that these might be 
particularly displeasing, and a hindrance, to converts or inquirers.”’ 
He preferred the old form to the proposed new form, with its 
omissions and its more logically connected sequences; and he 
added: ‘“‘nor have we yet met any convert who desired”’ the 
new form. 


One striking confirmation of Wiseman’s view lies before me as 
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I write. It is a little book published only three years after Wise- 
man’s ‘“‘Essay’’ had appeared in The Dublin Review. This little 
book was a poetical commentary on the old form of the Litany— 
and it was “written by a convert’ (as its title-page tells us). 

Naturally, the title was itself poetic: ‘“‘A Wreath out of the 
Roses of Loretto; or, Rhymes to our Lady: being a Paraphase 
of the Litany. Written by a Convert, and edited by a Catholic 
Priest.’”” The book does not give the name of the devout con- 
vert. But the dedication seems to indicate that the convert was 
of prominent standing in the Catholic community. I must resist 
the temptation to quote from the notably long Preface—itself a 
whole-hearted tribute of love, admiration and veneration for Our 
Lady of the Litany. 

Of the thirty-five hymns or poetical tributes, thirty-one deal 
directly with the prayers of the Litany. This might well suggest 
that the book could have been intended for use in evening devotions 
during the month of May; but whether or not it was so used, 
I do not know. In order to compress the many titles within such 
a restricted compass, there is logical grouping of some of them. 
Thus, the Sixth Hymn, comprising five four-line stanzas, has for 
its title: 

Mother most pure, pray for us. 
Mother most chaste, pray for us. 


Mother undefiled, pray for us. 
Mother untouched, pray for us. 


But the next hymn (No. VII) is“devoted exclusively to ‘“Mother 
most amiable, pray for us.’’ It is interesting to note that the 
Litany of that day ended with “‘Queen of all Saints, pray for us.”’ 
For the little book was published in 1846. 

There would thus appear to be good precedent for introducing 
poetry into our familiar conferences during the ‘‘Month of 
Mary.” But to this olden precedent can now be added two books 
recently published by The Sign Press, Union City, N. J. The 
first of these is Father Blunt’s “Give This Man Place,” which 
places an original short poem, as a sort of colophon, after the 
Preface and also after each one of the twenty-seven chapters of 
the volume. The second is the smaller book by Father Camillus, 
C.P., ‘The Saddest and Gladdest of Days,’’ which prefaces each 
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of The Seven Last Words with an original sonnet. The many 
poems in each of the two volumes are relative to the respective 
themes discussed. Now, these two books are recent (issued in 
1934 and 1935, respectively), and will properly lend color to the 
idea of adding a poetical tribute to some of the sermons dealing 
with the titles of Our Lady in the Litany. Furthermore, poetry 
can present a graceful or an emotional thought in a more con- 
densed form than can prose. And if a preacher brings into his 
sermon or conference a poetical commentary on its theme, and 
reads the poem with elocutionary distinction (instead of running 
through it rapidly and, as it were, apologetically), he may find 
his double medium of expression a help and not a hindrance. 

The sources for a series of poems are fairly abundant. And it 
would seem that the idea of incorporating some, at least, of the 
available poems in conferences on the Litany, is not necessarily 
a disturbing one either for priest or for people. 


II 


This section of the present paper is intended to give some illus- 
trations of the desirability of poetic commentaries on some 
titles of the Litany. It is probably true that almost any type of 
poem could confer a pleasing variety on our May conferences, 
since poems can express, in their own fashion, the thought ex- 
pressed in the vehicle of prose by the preacher, and make that 
thought perhaps more memorable. But some poems can furnish 
a good commentary as well. Let me place here, in illustration, 
two stanzas of a poem by John Henry Newman (1850): 


The freshness of May, and the sweetness of June, 
And the fire of July in its passionate noon, 
Munificent August, September serene, 

Are together no match for my glorious Queen. 


O Mary, all months and all days are thine own, 

In thee lasts their joyousness, when they are gone; 
And we give to thee May, not because it is best, 
But because it comes first, and is pledge of the rest. 


We have found Cardinal Wiseman pointing out that, while 
some prayers seem to repeat the cry for intercession, the Litany 
of Loreto is an “‘accumulation of enthusiastic terms and poetical 
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epithets.” It would not be either inadvisable or unprofitable, 
we may perhaps justly infer, to adorn our May discourses with 
poetical tributes to Our Lady couched in strictly formal verse 
and, if possible, to have that verse in form and topic relative to 
the title of Our Lady which happens to be considered in a series 
dealing with the Litany. 

We have quoted a portion of Newman’s tribute to the Month 
of May in relation to Our Lady. Newman entitled his verse, 
“The Queen of Seasons.”” But a subtitle styled it “A Song for 
an Inclement May.” If (as is not improbable in our whimsical 
climate) May should begin with inclement weather, Newman’s 
verse would become appropriately quotable in our preaching, 
and the better-known hymn which dedicates ‘“‘to the fairest of 
Mothers, the fairest of seasons, sweet May,’ might well be omitted 
from our choiring. But there is something deeper still in the 
intimation of Newman’s verse, of which the last two stanzas 
form the text of my present remarks. The preceding four stanzas 
will explain this fact. 


All is divine which the Highest has made, 

Through the days that He wrought, till the day when He stay’d; 
Above and below, within and around, 

From the center of space to its uttermost bound. 


In beauty surpassing the Universe smiled, 

On the morn of its birth, like an innocent child, 
Or like the rich bloom of some delicate flower; 
And the Father rejoiced in the work of His power. 


Yet worlds brighter still, and a brighter than those, 
And a brighter again, He had made, had He chose; 
And you never could name that conceivable best, 
To exhaust the resources the Maker possess’d. 


But I know of one work of His Infinite Hand, 
Which special and singular ever must stand; 
So perfect, so pure, and of gifts such a store, 
That even Omnipotence ne’er shall do more. 


If my readers now add the two stanzas in my text, they will have 
the complete thought of the poem. But they will also have a 
thought that will happily express as well the idea lurking in the 
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title of the Litany which styles Our Lady the “‘Morning Star.” 
Towards the close of his ‘‘paper”’ on this title of Our Lady, Father 
Purbrick wrote: ‘Mary is no idle ornament in the heavens. Her 
rising was a pledge to mankind of the approaching day-spring 
from on high. Her privileges were enough to excite suspicion 
among the devils that their hour, the hour of darkness, was about 
to be succeeded by the light of eternal day.’”’ Just as May heralds 
the more stable and more delightful joys of June and of the re- 
maining months mentioned in Newman’s fifth stanza, so did 
Mary herald the brighter glories of her Divine Son, the Sun of 
Justice. 

The title, ‘Morning Star,’’ is one of the mystical titles referred 
to by Cardinal Wiseman as criticized by the Catholic periodical, 
which opined that prospective converts ought not to be disturbed 
by having to confront such mysticism in prayers in honor of 
Our Lady. The true convert or prospective convert will not 
judge too quickly, but will make a fair inquiry about strange 
locutions. If he be somewhat well versed in Scripture, he may 
desire to know why we confer on Our Lady a title which Christ 
assumed to Himself (cfr. Apoc., xxii. 16): ‘I am the root and 
and stock of David, the bright and morning star.’’ Both the 
hymn of Newman’s which has been given in full above, and the 
brief treatment of this title by Father Purbrick is his ‘““May 
Papers,”’ will satisfy the mind of the inquirer. Similar comment 
will be found in “Catholic Customs and Symbols’ (New York 
City, 1925, pp. 257-260). Could this attribution of “Morning 
Star” be also illustrated (and by implication vindicated) in 
poetical form? I think that the sonnet (by James A. Stothert) 
would do this, although it might well be prefaced with a slight 
explanation of the symbolism contained in its octet: 


Star of the Morn, o’er yonder purple hill 

Reigning alone, amidst a wintry sky; 

See, one by one, the lamps of midnight die 
Before the rising dawn; thou reignest still, 
Bright herald of diviner lights which fill 

The rosy east; in heaven a lonely eye, 

Until his burning car approaches nigh, 
Who routs a million phantom shapes of ill. 
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This is poetical language with which many good folk may not 
be familiar. The “burning car” of the sun drives away the shad- 
ows of night with their dismal terrors. The sextet next explains 
that ‘‘the morning star,’ which pales before the radiance of the sun, 
nevertheless had borrowed its beauty from the sun (not as yet 
risen above the earth’s horizon), for the morning star reflects the 
light of the sun, just as Our Lady’s face mirrors the beauty of 
her Divine Son: 


Before his face alone thy radiance pales, 
Clear Star of Hope, propitious Eye of Morn, 
Herald of Sunshine to a world forlorn: 

Thy stainless rising all creation hails; 
Thy light is his; his countenance like thine; 
Thy face the mirror of his rays divine. 


Our Lady is styled “Gate of Heaven.”” Why? Father Faber’s 
poem (‘‘Fair are the portals of the day’’) would add picturesque 
beauty to our conference on this title of Our Lady. 

Similarly, after our prose (and perhaps prosy) explanation of 
the title, ““Mystical Rose,’’ we could recite the very pleasing 
rondeau of Father John Fitzpatrick, O.M.I.: 


My Lady is a fragrant Rose, 

And near to God my Lady grows; 

And all my thoughts are murmuring bees 
That haste, in silent ecstasies, 

Upon her beauty to repose. 


Sweeter than any flower that blows 

(Since all the scents her lips disclose 

Are prayers upon the heavenly breeze) 
My Lady is. 


Her summer never comes and goes; 
And for the sweetness she bestows, 
My heart’s the hive where by degrees 
I hoard my golden memories; 
For Mary, as my Angel knows, 

My Lady is. 


Variety in our poetical forms is desirable, as well as the variety 
in our themes. Thus far I have illustrated the rondeau, the son- 
net, and the quatrain forms. Let me—before taking up a longer 
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section of my paper—illustrate the terzetto form (from Sursum 
Corda, 1922). The topic is ‘‘Singular Vessel of Devotion”’: 


A simple child at Anna’s knee 
Lisping the ancient prophecy 
With big rapt eyes of destiny. 
A shy maid in the Temple-close, 


Whose prayer, like perfume from a rose, 
Doth bless earth ere to heaven it goes. 


A virgin hid in Nazareth, 
Content to spend her every breath 
In serving God in life and death. 


Herself the Maid of Destiny, 
She worships on adoring knee 
The God Who deigns her Child to be. 


The hidden years—Oh, who may tell 
What endless joys her bosom swell 
Who guards the Great Emmanuel? 


At length, with perfect love unpriced, 
Standing beneath the Cross of Christ, 
Her heart with His is sacrificed. 


One is my love, my perfect one! 
Thus Wisdom spake through Solomon: 
Vessel Elect, that stands alone! 


It would thus appear that, quite frequently, a poetical com- 
mentary can confer on the several mystical or symbolical titles of 
Our Lady in her Litany some additional interpretative light as 
well as literary beauty. Thus, we can find poems illustrating 
the titles, ‘“Vessel of Honor,”’ ‘‘Spiritual Vessel,’’ ‘“Cause of Our 
Joy,” “Seat of Wisdom,” “‘Mirror of Justice,” “Tower of Ivory,” 
“House of Gold,” “‘Ark of the Covenant,” ““Tower of David.” 

Even the titles which have been added to the Litany since the 
convert issued his series of poetical tributes (““A Wreath Out of 
Roses of Loretto’’) in the year 1846 have received, from various 
pens, their own versified tributes. That booklet closed with 
“Queen of All Saints.”” There is a wealth of poems on the Im- 
maculate Conception wherewith to salute the ‘“(Queen Conceived 
without Original Sin.” So, too, with respect to ‘Queen of the 
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Most Holy Rosary.” And “Queen of Peace” is not without its 
poetical commentary. For ‘Mother of Good Counsel” (added 
by Pope Leo XIII in 1903) we have the lovely verses of Katherine 
Tynan Hinkson, which furnish us with a stanzaic form which I 
have not as yet illustrated. The poem has five stanzas; the open- 
ing stanza is: 


The Lady of Good Counsel, she 
Leaneth her ear untiringly. 
Sweet is the counsel of her mouth— 
Sweeter than odors of the South 
In some untroubled, purple sea. 


III 


Pope Leo XIII decreed that the title Mater boni consilit should 
immediately follow the title Mater admirabilis. Perhaps the new 
title should be looked upon as a special comment on Mater 
admirabilis—as one phase of her admirable Motherhood of the 
members of Christ’s Mystical Body as well as of their Divine Head. 
Howbeit, my own mind, occupied at present with the topic of 
poetical tributes to Our Lady, reverts to the substantial volume 
entitled ‘‘Mater Admirabilis: ou les Quinze Premiéres Années 
de Marie Immaculée”’ (2nd ed., Paris, 1864, 506 pp.), composed 
by Abbé Alfred Monnin, biographer of the Curé of Ars. The 
Preface tells us that Mater-Admirabilis is the title given to a 
pious composition painted in 1844 (as a fresco and first attempt) 
on the wall of a large corridor in the convent of the Trinita dei 
Monti in Rome: ‘This humble image, painted in the silence of 
the cloister, was originally intended to satisfy the piety of the 
religieuses of the Sacred Heart, who wished to have before their 
eyes, during their hours of manual toil, the model par excellence 
of all toil, namely, the Most Blessed Virgin Mary. It was to this 
end that she is represented, at the age of fifteen years, spinning 
flax in the enclosure of the Temple. Beside her, a distaff, a 
work-basket with partly opened books, indicate symbolically the 
calm and studious occupations of this most admirable and most 
pure young girl. To-day. . .the image of the Mater-Admirabilis 
is found almost everywhere throughout the Christian world. 
Medals of various sizes are stamped with her effigy. Engravings, 
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bronzes, windows, reproduce the picture. His Holiness, Pius IX, 
deigned to receive the first gold medal made in Rome in 1849. 
... I think that of all the types by which art has attempted to 
express this incomparable figure of the Virgin par excellence 
there is none that has better responded to the ideal that I loved 
in forming myself to the priestly soul. .. .May Mary, the young 
girl in the Temple, serve as a model to all youth!’ One could 
wish to place here the fifteen pages of the Preface. But perhaps 
the small portion that I have excerpted here may serve to illustrate 
the form a conference might take on the Mater Admirabilis of 
the Litany, and how this form could be commented upon in a 
versified tribute such as that composed by May Probin. Work 
mingled with prayerful purpose—assuredly an ideal for any life! 
Spinning flax, and thinking of the ancient prophecies! 


Needles nimbly plying and thread, 
Wives and busy maids, behold 
The Ladye Mary, about whose head 
Clung unseen the aureole’s gold, 
Spinning fold on small fair fold, 
Wherein, helpless Little One 
Sans all comfort save her kiss, 
She should cherish her sweet Son. 
(Pray ye) ‘‘Bless our work begun, 
Mater Admirabilis.”’ 


Ever ’neath her gentle tread— 
Sweetly she the while growing old— 
Hums her loom, whence spring and spread 
Stores of raiment amply doled 
To all poor folk in the cold. 
From her loom what broideries run, 
For the altar woven, I wis, 
Fair beyond comparison. 
(Pray ye) ‘‘Bless our work that’s done, 
Mater Admirabilis.” 


Envot 


“Queen, y-clad as with the sun, 
Thy meek toil our pattern is. 
Give us grace all sloth to shun:” 
(Pray ye) ‘‘and thy benison, 

Mater Admirabilis.”’ 
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™ I have omitted the second stanza—beautiful though it is— 
in order partly to save some space, but partly also because the 
two prayers (one at the beginning of our work and the other at 
its end) sum up the patronage of Our Lady under her title of 
Mater Admirabilis. 

Poems have been written covering all the titles of the Litany. 
Preachers at the evening devotions in May will of course make 
such selections as may seem most suitable for the theme broached 
by any title—always assuming that the preachers will favor the 
plan of introducing verse into a conference in prose. 





Divine Foundation for Nullifications 


(“ . . . nist ob fornicationem’’) 


By THE LATE J. ARTHUR M. RICHEY 


Following the doctors into the intricacies of the Law and into 
the byways of what is not Law, one sometimes feels like a player on 
the socker field, where the object of his strenuous endeavor appears 
generally to be out of reach, and, if he manages to get a foot on 
the ball, he kicks it out of bounds more often than towards the goal. 

There is, of course, no doubt that both Dogma and Moral 
clearly distinguish between adultery and fornication; neverthe- 
less, some theologians seem to be strongly of the opinion that the 
New Testament may not be quoted for a verification of this dis- 
tinction. Why? Because, they maintain, the New Testament 
does not make this distinction in the use of the terms, but often 
generalizes, thereby destroying the distinction, and on this account 
the passages in Matt., v. 32 and xix. 9, are to be considered obscure 
and indecisive. Therefore, they contend, those who say that “‘nisi 
ob fornicationem” and “‘excepta fornicationis causa’’ really mean 
fornication and not adultery, or that this ‘‘exception’”’ refers to a 
sin committed with a third party before marriage (with persever- 
ing effects) and then is transferred by the woman into a marriage, 
have no foundation to rest on. 

It is not our purpose here to ramify the Tract on Matrimony, but 
only to examine the distinction noted (in the light of the New 
Testament as a whole on this one distinction), and to suggest that 
those who deny the distinction are not only overlooking an ex- 
ception intended to guard the sanctity of marriage, on the one 
hand, but are giving non-Catholic Christians and infidels, on the 
other hand, carte blanche to write into the ‘‘exception” either 
adultery or almost any meaning they may be pleased to inject, on 
the general principle that where the doctors dispute the patient 
may write his own prescription. 

If this paper does anything towards dissipating this error, by 
establishing the evident distinction in the terms of the texts to be 
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quoted, and modifying the encouragement often given in this 
indirect manner to a promiscuous interpretation, it may go on to 
suggest that Canon Law is not adverse to our position, and that 
here is a Scripture-proof from the lips of our Divine Master, not 
for divorce for any cause whatever, but, for the nullification of a 
marriage for a cause arising before marriage, which made it no 
marriage. 


*‘Moicheia’’ and “‘Porneia’’ 


Both the Greeks and Romans, in their laws and languages, 
distinguished between adultery and fornication, and that the New 
Testament consistently does likewise is one of the things we pro- 
pose here to show. 

For many it would be sufficient to quote Matt., xv. 19, Rom., 
vii. 3, and I Cor., vii. 2, to establish both the distinction in terms 
and the distinctive meanings understood. In Matt., xv. 19, 
quoting our Blessed Lord, the Apostle says: “‘For out of the 
heart come forth evil reasonings, murders, adulteries (moicheiaz), 
fornications (porneiai) . . .,” which the Vulgate translates 
“adulteria, fornicationes.”’ ‘These are specific, not generic, terms. 
In Rom., vii. 3, the Apostle defines the first: ‘‘If while her husband 
liveth she be joined to another man, she shall be called an adulter- 
ess” (moichalis). With equal clearness in I Cor., vii. 2, St. Paul 
shows that porneia or fornicatio is a sin of the unmarried: “But for 
fear of fornication, let every man have his own wife; and let 
every woman have her own husband.’”’ No doubt St. Paul, 
Timothy and Titus had to deal with many cases covered by ‘“‘nisi 
ob fornicationem,’”’ as well as the early Church in general. 

Fornication, then, was something to be avoided as a sin com- 
mitted outside and before marriage. To avoid it, marriage 
should be sought by those unable to preserve chastity. A mar- 
ried person could not commit fornication, because the marriage 
would give sin with a third party the character of adultery. If, 
however, before marriage a woman had lost her virginity, this in 
itself would not be an absolute obstacle to marriage unless she 
carried pregnancy by a third party into the marriage; and obvi- 
ously, this is the significance of the “‘nisi ob fornicationem,’’ which 
very naturally may be understood in common with an expression 
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contemporaneous with it, found in John, viii. 41—‘‘We are not 
born of fornication,’ intended to mean that they were true and 
lawful children privileged to know who was their father. 

Now, the Greek term for adultery (moicheia) is never translated 
in the Vulgate except by a Latin term for “‘adultery’’—either 
mechia (taken from the Greek) or else adulterium; it is never 
translated by the term, fornicatio. Neither is the Greek term for 
fornication (porneia) ever translated into a Latin term for ‘‘adul- 
tery,’’ but always into the Latin term fornicatio. Moreover, it is 
sufficiently evident that moicheia always means adultery, and 
porneia always means fornication; and this distinction is abso- 
lutely necessary to any proper understanding of Matt., v. 32 and 
xix. 9: 


“But I say to you, that whosoever shall put away his wife, ex- 
cepting the cause of fornication, maketh her to commit adultery; 
and he that shall marry her that is put away, committeth adultery” 
(v. 32). 

“‘And I say to you, that whosoever shall put away his wife, except 
it be for fornication, and shall marry another, committeth adultery: 
and he that shall marry her that is put away, committeth adultery”’ 
(xix. 9). 


A Specific Reply 


On the occasion when our Blessed Lord uttered the first of these 
two texts He was comparing the requirements of the Gospel in 
general with those of the Old Law. On the latter occasion (Matt., 
xix. 9), He was directly answering the Pharisees who tempted Him 
with the question: ‘‘Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife for 
every cause?”’ He gave a specific reply to a specific question, and 
it made “‘fornication’’ the exceptional cause for a man to put away 
his wife, or obtain a nullification. Our Blessed Lord did not have 
to explain this in detail, because the Jews well understood how a 
woman pregnant by fornication could seek to avail herself of 
marriage with one who was not the father of the child she was 
carrying. 

If, indeed, after marriage a man found that his wife was preg- 
nant by another man, the best of husbands might be minded to 
put her away. Why? “Because of fornication’’—something 
that had occurred with a third party before marriage. Not 
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indeed “‘for every cause,’’ but ‘‘for the cause of fornication’ he 
might put her away. In so doing he would not cause her to com- 
mit adultery; on the contrary, he would be abolishing a union 
with her which had become naturally adulterous by an attempted 
marriage, from the fact that she was found pregnant from a 
previous natural union with another man. At least, under the 
guise of marriage, there would be an adulteration of his seed with 
the other man’s while both were living. Few men, discovering 
the fraud, would be so generous as to persist in such a ‘‘marriage,”’ 
and they have divine sanction for withdrawal and nullification, 
which would not be divorce a vinculo in any true sense, because the 
“chain” would be linked to another man rather than to the one 
who, for this cause, sought to put her away, by this means ridding 
himself of material adultery. 

As if the Eternal Son, in humbling Himself for us men and for 
our salvation, wished to escape no humiliation, and was pleased 
that His Blessed Mother should share this humiliation with Him 
even as she was to share her life and blood with Him, and His 
Passion and Cross in which that life and blood were to be offered 
up for the souls and bodies of men, we read: 


“Now the generation of Christ was in this wise. Whereas His 
mother Mary was espoused to Joseph, before they came together, 
she was found with child, of the Holy Ghost. 

“Whereupon Joseph her husband, being a just man and not 
willing publicly to expose her, was minded to put her away privately. 

“But while he thought on these things, behold the Angel of the 
Lord appeared to him in his sleep, saying: ‘Joseph, son of David, 
fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wife, for that which is conceived 
in her, is of the Holy Ghost. 

“ “And she shall bring forth a Son; and thou shalt call His name 
Jesus. For He shall save His people from their sins.’ 

‘“‘Now all this was done that it might be fulfilled which the Lord 
spoke by the prophet, saying: 

“ ‘Behold a Virgin shall be with child, and bring forth a Son, and 
they shall call His name Emmanuel, which being interpreted is, 
God with us’ ’’ (Matt., i. 18-23). 


By His own Incarnation, and through the Holy Family, it would 
seem that God wished to clarify the sacredness and justice of a 
bond fundamental to the divine institution of marriage, which He 
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intended to raise to the dignity of a Sacrament and to set apart 
from all corrupt seed that might be introduced into a marriage by 
“fornication” —which is the exception He twice repeated on dif- 
ferent occasions for severing a bond which would be no true bond, 
because the reality and consummation and effect of the bond 
would refer themselves back to a third party previous to the sup- 
posed marriage, thus excluding the possibility of the two only 
becoming ‘‘one flesh.” 


A Substantial Distinction 


Before we go further, the claim that the New Testament as a 
whole preserves the distinction between adultery and fornication 
may well be verified. Its verification should mildly suggest that 
those who entertain the contrary view must have resorted to 
specious arguments. 

Checking, then, the Vulgate with the Greek New Testament, 
and the Douay Version in turn with the Vulgate New Testament, 
we find: (1) in the Greek New Testament the term adultery 
(moicheia, in some grammatical form) occurs twenty-seven times ;! 
(2) in no instance does the Vulgate translate this term into 
fornicatio, but always into either mechia (taken from the Greek) 
or adulterium; (3) the Douay Version also consistently preserves 
the significance of the term in English in every instance except 
one—where there is no translation of the word at all, due to the 
fact, no doubt, that the Vulgate failed in this single instance to 
translate the moicheia, and passed over it to the next word, 
porneia, which it properly translated fornicatio (see Gal., v. 19). 
Doubtless this oversight in the Vulgate is one that the Commission 
on its revision will investigate. 

On the other hand, beginning with the Greek New Testament 
again, we find: (1) the term for fornication (porneia, in some 
form) occurs twenty-one times;? (2) in no case does the Vulgate 
translate porneia into mechia or adulterium, but always trans- 
lates it into fornicatio, with two exceptions where prostitutio is 
used. 


1 Matt., v. 27, 28, 32 (bis), xv. 19, xvi. 4, xix. 9 (bis); Mark, vii. 22, x. 11; Luke, 
xvi. 8, 18, xviii. 11, 20; John, viii. 3,4; Rom., ii. 11 (d¢s), vii. 3; I Cor., vi. 9; Gal., 
v.19; Heb., xiii. 4; James, ii. 2, iv. 4 (bis); II Pet., ii. 19; Apoc., ii. 22. 

2 Matt., v. 32, xix. 9; John, viii. 41; Acts, xv. 20; Rom., i. 29; I Cor., v. 1, vi. 
13, 18, vii. 2; II Cor., xii. 21; Gal., v.19; Eph., v.3; Col., iii. 5; Jude, 7; Apoc., 
ii, 21, 22, ix. 21, xiv. 8, xvii. 2, xviii. 3, xix. 2. 
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This evidence, supplied in the footnotes to anyone who wishes 
to look up the passages in the Greek, Latin and English versions, 
should prove conclusively that the terms moicheia and porneia 
(adullerium and fornicatio) are never interchangeable in the New 
Testament; in no single instance does such an interchange in 
translation or meaning take place. 

However, in passing, one may notice two or three passages in 
which the distinctions between the terms might appear to some to 
shade into one another in a figurative or mystical sense where 
large generalizations are being made. Thus, the Apostle Jude 
refers to ““Sodom and Gomorrha, and the neighboring cities, in 
like manner, having given themselves to fornication (exforni- 
cate), and going after other flesh, etc.” But the sins of Sodom 
were noted for being unnatural, and hence not adulterous; conse- 
quently, “fornication” and “other flesh” may sufficiently charac- 
terize them, without any suggestion that “adultery” is confused 
with ‘‘fornication.’’ In similar fashion, the prophet Ezechiel had 
pictured the Jews as “playing the harlot” (fornicata es) with the 
surrounding nations. This is figurative language, but even so it 
cannot be said to mean more than it says in a metaphorical sense. 

If we confine ourselves to the New Testament, however, it is 
only in the mystical Apocalypse that we find a remote and indefi- 
nite suggestion of a generalization of the two terms—in one person 
rather than in one term. Can it be on such an instance that some 
theologians appear to rest with a sense of security? In Apoc., ii. 
18, ‘‘the angel of the Church of Thyatira’”’ is addressed and re- 
buked for suffering ‘‘the woman Jezabel, who calleth herself a 
prophetess, to teach and to seduce my servants, to commit forni- 
cation, and to eat of things sacrificed toidols.”” There is no indica- 
tion here, nevertheless, that anything except fornication is in- 
tended, if indeed the term is not here used much as it was by the 
prophet Ezechiel, above quoted. However, Jezabel was in 
danger of being matrimonially bound to one of her weak victims, 
and of progressing from fornication to adultery. At least it is 
written: ‘‘Behold, I will cast her into a bed: and they that com- 
mit adultery with her shall be in very great tribulation except 
they do penance from their deeds.”” There is nothing in these 
two passages to identify fornication with adultery, though both 
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may be associated with Jezabel—one in the past, and the other in 
the future. Now, if it had happened that she had committed 
adultery first and was to commit fornication later, there might be 
need of explanation; but as the passages stand, their sequence is 
logical and the distinction between the two terms is preserved. 
Is it, then, to such a passage as this, that those must look who 
make their predilections father to the assurance that in the New 
Testament there is no distinction between fornication and adul- 
tery? Every text we can find in Greek, Latin and English, and 
every translation from one into the other which we have been 
considering, consistently exclude the idea that one term may be 
translated by the other, or that the meaning of the two is specifi- 
cally the same. On the contrary, forty-eight passages in the New 
Testament, corroborated by three languages, testify that they are 
specifically different, that they were so in the minds of those who 
originally wrote them—as different as the terms are to-day in our 
Dogma and Moral. 

And, of course, it is the New Testament with which we are 
primarily concerned. The Gospel of Our Saviour Jesus Christ 
did not loosen or lower the requirements of marriage, but set it on 
a higher plane by raising it to the dignity of a Sacrament, symbolic 
of the union ever to exist between Himself and His Church. 
Marriage is called ‘‘a holy estate,’’ and it was not His intent that 
anything unclean should be introduced into it, or that a child of 
fornication with a third party should enter and defile it. Hence 
His exception: “. . . except it be for fornication.”’ 


Does Canon Law Sustain This View? 


Our Blessed Lord Jesus Christ raised marriage to the dignity of 
a Sacrament. The marriage bond was not something new, but 
was an old natural bond divinely instituted ‘from the beginning,”’ 
when those thus united were made, no longer two, but “‘one flesh.”’ 
' Fulfilling the Law and the Prophets, our Blessed Redeemer in the 
New Law set aside the “‘bill of divorce’’ for adultery, or in fact for 
“every cause’’ arising after marriage attributed in practice to the 
Jews, or permitted by Moses because of “‘the hardness of their 
hearts.”” He thus not only restored marriage to its pristine estate, 
but raised it among those who should be members of His Mystical 
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Body, the Church, to a supernatural level, conferring grace. 
Hence, Canon 1012 says: ““There can be no valid matrimonial 
contract between baptized persons that is not also necessarily a 
Sacrament.” 

But, in the case before us for which Christ Himself made pro- 
vision, there is, as we have seen, a hidden obstacle to the marriage 
contract itseli—namely, fornication and pregnancy before marri- 
age by a third party, creating a previous natural bond, not only 
by consummation but by its enduring effect in conception. Such 
a fruitful natural union, fulfilling its primary purpose, by its 
nature obstructs the contract and the Sacrament of Marriage with 
another man, because a woman could not deliver her body to the 
latter while it continued to be the slave or instrument of the first 
man in the process of procreation, carrying his fetus immaturus. 
Hence, the concealed fact becomes a fraud vitiating the contract, 
and obstructing its Sacramental character. 

Canon 1013 states: ‘“The essential characteristics of marriage 
are its unity and indissolubility.”” But, in the case under inspec- 
tion, such unity and indissolubility are impossible because of the 
fornication brought into the marriage by the woman while in the 
process of bearing a child to the other man. It is impossible to 
unite four persons in one bond of marriage, because the bond and 
the Sacrament suppose only two persons to be made one flesh— 
and this is not ‘a marriage by proxy” in so far as the uninformed 
man in the attempted marriage is aware. 

Furthermore, ‘‘the law never favors fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion,’’ and Canon 1019 states that ‘‘before marriage is contracted 
it must be certain that there are no obstacles to its valid and licit 
celebration.’”” But in the case which our Blessed Lord evidently 
had in mind, the duped husband had no knowledge of the ob- 
stacle, of which the woman was fully aware, so that only after the 
attempted marriage could the man detect the evidence of the 
imposition and put her away “because of fornication.’”’ If the 
woman and her accomplice in fornication are baptized, as we are 
supposing, then they are included in Canon 1027, which says: 
“All the faithful are obliged to report to either the pastor or the 
local Ordinary any impediments of which they have knowledge 
before the marriage takes place.” Having culpably failed to do 
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so, neither of them may profit by their fraud, and the injured man 
has redress in the ‘‘nisi ob fornicationem.” 

In the case described we have all that goes into the making of a 
diriment impediment which, according to Canon 1036, renders the 
celebration of a marriage ‘‘null and void. Though the impedi- 
ment may be on the part of only one of the parties, the marriage is 
nevertheless either illicit or invalid.”” Let us suppose a similar 
case—however, only one in which the man knew and assented to 
the condition of the woman. In such a case the condition might 
be an impedient rather than a diriment impediment, and, by 
implication, perhaps be covered by the same Canon, which says: 
“‘An impedient impediment entails a grave prohibition to contract 
marriage, but it does not invalidate a marriage contracted despite 
such an impediment.’”’ The italicized words, of course, mean that 
the impediment is known to both parties to the marriage. If it 
were not known to the man until after marriage, that fact would 
render null the ‘“‘mutual’’ consent, which would indeed prove to be 
not mutual, and by every sense of justice, and by the spirit of 
Canon Law, this lack of mutual consent would render the contract 
and the Sacrament null and void. 

Apparently, the only kind of marriage bond which may not be 
dissolved is described in Canon 1118—a valid and consummated 
marriage between two Christians. We have described a case 
which by its very nature is invalid in contract and Sacrament; 
hence, it not only may be annulled, but zs “null and void’’; and 
that is all that ‘‘nisi ob fornicationem”’ appears to stand for. 

Canon 1081, indeed, does insist on the willing consent of two 
persons, “‘qualified by law’’ to make the marriage contract, “‘by 
which each party gives and accepts the perpetual and exclusive right 
to the body for the performance of actions which of their nature 
pertain to the procreation of children.’’ Of course, no one will 
maintain that mutual consent and ‘‘exclusive right” could exist in 
marriage with a woman pregnant by another man before marriage, 
of which the man in the attempted marriage was unaware. 

Perhaps Canon 1148 comes the closest of any to the case under 
discussion, when it says concerning a child born at least six 
months after marriage: ‘“The father of a child is he who appears 
to be such by lawful marriage, unless’’ (nisi... excepta) ‘‘there are 
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manifest proofs to the contrary.”” And one may be quite sure 
that the injured “‘husband”’ would not have to wait six months to 
discover the fraud, and to offer manifest proofs to that effect. 

Notwithstanding this, a clear setting forth of the “nisi ob 
fornicationem’’ impediment in Canon Law, or otherwise, would 
not only fill in an embarrassing breach but would preach a con- 
stant sermon against divorce for adultery or for any cause arising 
after marriage—a purpose so needed by the world to-day. It 
would show clearly that no such cause exists in the Scriptures for 
putting away one’s wife and marrying another; that only in case 
of fornication with another or other cause arising before marriage 
would nullification apply to reveal the marriage as no marriage but 
null and void. 

The practical results of this misconception are everywhere, 
more particularly in our own country, apparent to-day. Non- 
Catholics in general think that adultery is a sufficient cause for 
divorce and remarriage; and this license is extended to other 
reasons, so that any cause serves their purpose. If adultery 
were a sufficient cause for divorce and remarriage, any married 
person could at any time create a cause for divorce and remarriage 
simply by committing adultery—or even feigning such evidence, 
as is often the case. But our Blessed Lord distinctly declares that 
adultery is not such a cause, while fornication is, and it is not at all 
likely that many of His hearers misunderstood His meaning. The 
further significance of His exception, that He was laying the 
foundation for diriment and impedient impediments to be set 
forth by His Church under the guidance of the Holy Ghost, may 
not have been so apparent at the time; however, we may be able 
to point out that both the letter and spirit of Canon Law, as well 
as the universal testimony of the New Testament, favor the 
position here taken. 

To be sure, the conclusion of the matter must rest with Canon 
1038, which declares: ‘“‘The Supreme Authority of the Church 
only has the right to declare authentically in what cases the 
Divine Law forbids or annuls marriage. The same Supreme 
Authority has the exclusive right of constituting impedient or 
diriment impediments for baptized persons either by universal or 
particular law.” 





The Mother of God and Mediatrix of Grace 


By ALBERT F. KAIserR, C.PP.S. 


Berthier-Raemers, in the first volume of their ‘“Compendium 
of Theology,” state that a mediator may be considered (1) as to 
substance, and (2) as to mission or function. As to substance, 
Christ the God-man, uniting with His divine personality and na- 
ture the nature of man, is and can be the only mediator. He was 
not our mediator before the Incarnation, as Calvin holds, nor was 
He mediator merely in virtue of His human nature, since it is the 
divine personality that gives value to His mediatorship. 

There is also the mediation of mission or function. In this 
sense a mediator is one who intervenes between two parties at 
variance, to express to one the will of the other, to plead before 
one the cause of the other, or to appease the offended party by 
prayers and works of satisfaction. According to some theolo- 
gians, it is of faith that Our Lord is also a mediator in this sense. 
In fact, Christ is, as St. Thomas proves, the only perfect media- 
tor, who by His death offered adequate and condign satisfaction 
for man. To refute Simon Magus who ascribed redemption to 
the Angels (who delivered the law of Moses on Mount Sinai), 
St. Paul frequently emphasizes the central fact of Christianity 
that Christ the God-man (or as he writes ‘‘the man Christ Jesus’’) 
is the one redeeming mediator between God and man. In 
I Timothy, ii. 5, St. Paul gives this factual statement as a reason 
why Christ desires the salvation of all men, and why everyone in 
Christ should pray for each other’s salvation through Christ. 

St. Thomas explains this text in relation to the mediation of 
redemption, and adds that it was in virtue of His human nature 
specifically as it existed in Christ—namely, in the hypostatic 
union with the Second Divine Person and not apart from it—that 
He became our mediator. In this specific way Christ became our 
Supreme Teacher, our Priest and Sacrifice, our King and Law of 
love in the New Testament. It was through Mary, preserved 
from sin and endowed with a superabundant degree of sanctifying 


and actual grace in preparation for her unique dignity of divine 
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motherhood, that the Son of God became man in order to fulfill 
this threefold mission, in which the Mother was to play a partici- 
pating, though secondary réle, precisely because she was His 
mother. 


Mary in Relation to God 


Mary is the spiritual daughter of God the Father, selected to 
become the physical and bodily mother of the Son, through her 
spiritual espousals with the Holy Spirit. Her unique relation to 
the Holy Trinity is based on her divine motherhood. The first 
heretic who explicitly denied that Mary was the unique bearer of 
God in her womb was Nestorius, whose heresy was based on his 
erroneous conception of Christ and of motherhood. He im- 
agined Christ to be a mere human being bearing the Divine Per- 
son or Logos, the two being joined together by a loose moral 
union. To him Mary was the mother of a mere human person. 
In Catholic theology Christ the Son of God cannot be transformed 
into a human person or morally united with such. Cbrist is one 
Divine Person begotten by the Father from all eternity, who as- 
sumes the nature and form of man, with a complete and perfect 
body and soul, both of which are personally or hypostatically 
united with the one Divine Second Person. Says the Council of 
Ephesus (A.D. 431) in its first Canon: “If anyone does not profess 
that Emmanuel is truly God, and that consequently the Holy 
Virgin is the Mother of God—inasmuch as she gave birth in the 
flesh to the Word of God made flesh, according to what is written: 
‘The Word was made flesh’—let him be anathema.” 

It is true that Holy Scripture does not explicitly define or even 
state our doctrine in so many words, nor does it use the tradi- 
tional term, ‘“‘mother of God”’ (Theotokos), which term antedates 
the heresy of Nestorius and thus brands it as an unwarranted 
novelty. St. John, ii. 1 and xix. 26, calls Mary the ‘mother of 
Jesus.” St. Luke, i. 43, designates her as the ‘‘mother of the 
Lord.’”’ Since Jesus is God in Person as well as man in nature, 
Mary’s physical and bodily maternity entitles her to be called the 
“mother of God,’”’ because the person she conceived, bore in the 
womb, and brought forth, was the Son of God clothed in flesh, 
and not a mere human bearer of the Lord God, as Paul of Samo- 
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sata intimated and as Nestorius expressly taught. Hence Mary 
is not the mother of the human nature merely, but also of the 
Divine Person who assumed it. Furthermore, the Bible, whilst 
designating Joseph as the foster-father and the supposed or puta- 
tive father of Jesus, clearly and explicitly and without qualifica- 
tion terms Mary His mother and attributes to her the ordinary 
maternal functions of conception, gestation and parturition 
(Matt., i. 25; Luke, i. 34 and iii. 23; cfr. Matt., i. 18, and Luke, 
ii. 5 sqq.). The prophesy of Isaias, vii. 14, is fulfilled in Luke, i. 
31: “Behold thou shalt conceive in thy womb, and shalt bring 
forth a Son, and thou shalt call His name Jesus.... Therefore the 
Holy One which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of 
God.” 

In calling Mary the ‘‘mother of God,” we do not predicate that 
she gave origin either to His Divine Nature or His human soul. 
No human mother can conceive that which is wholly spiritual. 
Only God can create the soul. Jesus’ soul was created at the 
_moment of the Incarnation, when the Second Divine Person as- 
sumed an incipient body in the Virgin’s womb. Poble-Preuss write: 
“The fact that she conceived and gave birth to the body but not 
to the spiritual soul of her Son, in no way derogates from her 
motherhood.”” ‘‘No one will say of Elizabeth,’’ observes St. 
Cyril to Nestorius, ‘‘that she is the mother of St. John’s flesh but 
not of his soul; for she gave birth to the person of the Baptist, that 
is, a human being composed of body and soul” (‘‘Mariology,” p.11). 

When we say that Mary was the mother of Jesus, we do not 
imply that she created His human soul, since no mother can do 
more than merely coédperate with the Creator; but none the less 
she is truly the mother of Jesus in His human conception and 
birth, and not merely the mother of His body. No mother can 
conceive or bring forth a living body apart from its dominating 
principle. In the human person this principle is the created soul. 
In Jesus the human soul and will, however free, is not the domi- 
nant principle; the unifying and ruling principle is the Divine 
Person of the Son. Hence, Mary is not merely the mother of 
Jesus but at the same time the mother of God. This does not 
imply a communication of the Divine Nature from mother to Son, 
as Nestorius predicated, if only to deny the absurdity of his own 
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concept as well as to reject the Catholic doctrine. Nestorius 
plainly confused the paternal generation of the Son in His Divine 
Nature and the maternal conception and birth of the Son in His 
human nature. Like the Arians, he likewise confused the divine 
and human natures as such, and attempted to blend the Divine 
Person of God with a fictitious human personality. As a matter 
of fact, there was and could be no transformation of nature or 
change of personality between the time of conception and par- 
turition (as Theodore of Mopsuestia imagined) in the fruit of 
Mary’s womb. Mary was the mother of God from the time of 
her maternal conception, at which moment the hypostatic union 
took place between the Divine Person on the one hand and the 
newly created soul and the incipient body per modum unius on the 
other. Say Pohle-Preuss: ‘‘The conception of Christ includes 
three simultaneous events: (1) the formation of his body from 
the maternal ovum; (2) the creation and infusion of a spiritual 
soul into that (forming) body; (3) the hypostatic union of body 
and soul, per modum unius, with the Divine Person of the Logos.” 

There is no need and little reason to suppose with some mis- 
guided medieval Aristotelians that Our Lord’s body was complete 
and perfectly organized at once, which would entail unnecessary 
miracles and likewise divest the motherhood of Mary of its true 
meaning, since one of the essential notes of maternity is the grad- 
ual development of a child under the plastic powers of nature. 
This refined Docetism in a way runs parallel with the pious exag- 
geration concerning Mary’s rational consciousness and spiritual 
perfection and fullness of grace at the moment of her Immaculate 
Conception, which can be said only of Christ. Even He grew in 
age and grace with God and man, although from the moment of 
the Incarnation He was conscious of His rational soul because of 
the hypostatic union with the Godhead. Neither Christ nor 
Mary possessed all the preternatural gifts of the first Adam be- 
fore the fall, for without the ability to suffer and die Christ could 
not have become our Redeemer nor Mary our Mediatrix with 
Christ. If Mary was to make up for the first Eve, it had to be 
by way of oblation and suffering. The ability to merit an in- 
crease of grace implies that Mary did not receive the fullness of 
grace from the beginning but a superabundance thereof as a 
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preparation for the divine motherhood—a privilege that God 
would not and perhaps could not grant to a sinner. 

Mary’s life falls into three periods, though we might add a 
fourth. These are not mutually exclusive but rather inclusive, 
and in a sense cumulative. By divine dispensation, or shall we 
say unique providential mission, they all hinge on her mother- 
hood. The first period is preparation for motherhood. Fore- 
seeing Mary’s later consent, God prepared Mary by the Immacu- 
late Conception, that wonderful mystery of pre-redemption, and 
He endowed her with a superabundance of sanctifying and actual 
plus vocational grace as a preparation for the future dignity of 
divine maternity. The second period is her physical and bodily 
motherhood of God, embracing the entire earthly life of her Son, 
from Nazareth to Calvary. The third period embraces her con- 
tact with the Risen Christ, her reception of the Holy Spirit with 
the Apostles in the Upper Room, and is based on her commission 
(given at the foot of the Cross) to be the mother of the disciples 
of Jesus, the spiritual mother of all who call Christ their spiritual 
Brother and God their spiritual Father. The fourth period is her 
celestial queenship and universal mediatorship by means of her 
maternal intercession. In a way her celestial mediatorship flows 
directly out of the spiritual motherhood conferred on her by her 
dying Son. For this reason Pohle-Preuss outline only -three 
periods. We however have added a fourth period, inasmuch as 
we are loath to confound her earthly and heavenly motherhood 
with the celestial queenship, which is the crowning of her sanctity. 
Whilst fullness of grace and even confirmation in grace accom- 
panied Mary’s physiological and spiritual motherhood and there- 
fore were common to the second and third periods of her life, her 
fourth period is characterized by confirmation in glory, the attain- 
ment of the beatific vision and love, and the acquisition of a su- 
preme intuitive knowledge of the needs of her spiritual children. 
Even though Christ made Mary the spiritual mother of all His 
disciples at the foot of the Cross, it would seem that sober theology 
cannot attribute a universal knowledge of men’s needs to her 
whilst she was still in the wayfaring stage. Hence, we call her 
period of celestial queenship over the disciples of Christ (not over 
Christ) the period of universal mediation, since by her intuitive 
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knowledge in and through the beatific vision she is in a position 
to know the needs of all men in a way not given even to Mary 
whilst in the wayfaring stage. Not losing her ineffable title of 
Mother of God and Mother of Men, she obtains the further title: 
Queen of Heaven—Queen of Angels and Saints, Queen of Mar- 
tyrs and Virgins, Queen of Prophets and Apostles. At the foot of 
the Cross she was not a martyr; but in heaven she is truly the 
Queen of Martyrs. After the resurrection, despite her close asso- 
ciation with the disciples, she was not an Apostle; and yet in 
heaven she is called the Queen of Apostles. On earth she was 
confirmed in grace; in heaven she is confirmed in glory. It 
might be well therefore to limit her queenship to her triumphant 
reign with Christ in heaven in reward for her perfect codperation 
with grace in the fulfillment of God’s will. In this sense her vir- 
tue and motherhood are distinct but inseparable. Likewise her 
heavenly queenship—the reward of her virtues—is distinct but 
inseparable from her spiritual mediation, which is the reward of 
her motherhood perfectly enacted. In emphasizing the dual réle 
of heavenly queenship and celestial motherhood we refer the 
former to her triumph in glory, and the latter to her continued 
interest in us. Even though she is our Queen as well as our 
heavenly Mother, it is primarily in the latter rdle that she acts as 
mediatrix of grace. Her universal motherhood implicitly con- 
tained the commission of universal mediation. In heaven, 
through her infused and intuitive knowledge of our needs, she 
becomes our explicit and formal advocate with Christ. 

If divine motherhood was the theological principle of all her 
prerogatives, it might appear to be the source of her sanctity. 
But this is not the case, for sanctity and virtue depend not di- 
rectly on vocational grace but rather on the grace of justification. 
The vocational gift of divine motherhood presupposed and re- 
quired sanctifying grace, plus a period of human coéperation with 
the initial gift and with all its concomitant and consequent actual 
graces. In Mary’s case the first sanctifying grace was given by 
the unique method of miraculous pre-redemption, which took 
place at the moment her soul was created by God and her body 
was conceived by her mother. But the Immaculate Conception, 
as such, would not have taken place except for its logical and 
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theological relation to future divine motherhood. All of Mary’s 
negative prerogatives (namely, her Immaculate Conception, her 
sinlessness, her perpetual virginity and her bodily assumption) 
center on her vocation of divine motherhood, whilst her positive 
prerogatives (namely, her mediatorship and her cult) flow di- 
rectly from it. It might not be out of place, therefore, to prove 
the basic and cardinal fact of divine motherhood. 


Mary’s Motherhood Proved 


The argument for this fundamental truth is contained impli- 
citly in Holy Scripture and explicitly in primitive tradition, as 
witnessed by the Apostles’ Creed, the ancient liturgies, and espe- 
cially by the quite common use of the theological term, ‘‘Theo- 
tokos.”” The Apostles’ Creed testifies to the unequivocal belief 
that the Son of the Father is likewise the Son of the Virgin Mary, 
which means that Mary is really and truly, physically and 
physiologically, the mother of God the Son. 

The ancient liturgies refer to her as ‘“Theotokos,”’ ‘“Deipara’”’ 
(that is, the bearer of God). Although this explicit term is not 
found in the New Testament, it is quite common among the 
Fathers of the Church, after its origin at Alexandria in the third 
century. It was first used by Origen; then too by Bishop Alex- 
ander of Alexandria in a letter to Alexander of Constantinople, by 
Theodoret of Cyrus who brands the term ‘‘Christotokos” an 
‘fnnovation contrary to the ancient heralds of the orthodox 
faith who taught the faithful to name and believe the Mother of 
the Lord ‘Theotokos,’ according to the Apostolic tradition.” 
Even the enemy of St. Cyril and friend of Nestorius, namely, 
John of Antioch, testifies to its almost universal use: ‘No ecclesi- 
astical teacher has put aside this title (Theotokos). Many and 
eminent are those teachers who have employed it, whereas those 
who refrained from using it did not attack those who did use it.” 
This proves that no one explicitly denied the doctrine before the 
time of Nestorius, although Theodore of Mopsuestia, his teacher, 
had prepared the way for doubt and heresy. St. Athanasius in 
his Oration against the Arians (IV, 32), says most clearly: “We 
confess that the Son of God became man by the assumption of 
flesh from the Virgin Mother of God (é« mapdévov rfis Geordxov). 
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Already inthesecond century St. Ignatius wrote tothe Ephesians (8) : 
“Our God Jesus Christ was borne by Mary in her maternal womb.” 

The so-called Athanasian Creed, written in Spain against the 
Priscillian heresy of fourth-century origin, declares that Christ is 
God and man—God, of the substance of the Father, begotten 
before the world; and man, of the substance of His mother, born 
into the world. The Fifth Council of Constantinople (553) 
anathematizes those who deny the eternal and incorporeal birth 
of Christ from the Father and the temporal and corporeal birth 
from the holy and glorious “‘Deipara’’ or Mother of God. 


Mary’s Unique Dignity 


Mary’s divine motherhood (1) confers upon her a rank vastly 
superior to that of any other creature; (2) constitutes her the 
very center of the hierarchy of rational creatures; (3) makes her 
an intermediary between God and the universe. Thus Pohle. 

(1) Mary is not the redemptrix, nor even a coredemptrix in the 
strict sense, but she is the mother of the Redeemer. Nor was she 
a priest, though she might be called the deaconess of Christ. 
But she is the physical mother of Christ and our spiritual mother. 
As the mother of God, she is the most perfect type of created per- 
sonality, just as the manhood of Our Lord represents the most 
perfect type of human nature. 

Mary is the adopted and spiritual daughter of the Eternal 
Father, and excels all His other adopted children by right of 
primogeniture. She needed redemption, but hers was really a 
preservation from sin and a pre-redemption in virtue of her future 
dignity as mother of the Eternal Son. The Father chose her to 
be the physical mother of His own Son; hence, she is the physical 
and natural mother of Him who has God for His Father. Hence, 
she stands between Father and Son in a unique relationship, 
given to none but Mary. This miraculous relationship may be 
technically described as her “‘daughterhood.”’ She is at once the 
spiritual daughter, the mystical and spiritual spouse, and the 
physical mother of God. The first relationship is attributed to 
the Father, as Creater and Elevater or Sanctifier of her soul; the 
second to the Holy Spirit who endowed her with an increasing 
fullness of grace and also with the divine maternity; the third 
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pertains only to the Son because only He of the three Persons 
assumed human nature from a human mother. Though she is 
human and finite in her being and essence, her motherhood is 
divine and her dignity as such may be termed infinite, inasmuch 
as dignity is a relation and not a mere quality, and hence can 
transcend the person to whom it is given and approach the dignity 
of the Son for whom it was given. In short, her motherhood 
being a divine relation bears an infinite dignity, derived as 
St. Thomas says from the infinite Good who is God, and on this 
account there cannot be anything better, just as there cannot be 
anything better than God. Or, as St. Albert the Great avers, if 
the fruit is infinitely good, the tree must in a semse possess some 
infinite goodness. The Son endows with infinity the goodness of 
His mother. This means that Mary’s motherhood and the dig- 
nity flowing from it are supreme in their order, not infinite in the 
strict and absolute sense. ‘Her dignity,’’ say Pohle-Preuss, 
‘“‘must not, however, be conceived as separable from her character 
as God’s favorite daughter with its claim to a corresponding meas- 
ure of grace and glory. Without this character the dignity of 
divine motherhood would remain in a sense imperfect.” When 
the woman cried out to Christ: ‘Blessed is the womb that bore 
Thee and the breast that suckled Thee,” He replied: ‘Yea, 
rather blessed are they who hear the word of God and keep it’”’— 
to indicate that even Mary’s greatness depended on her moral 
acquiescence in the will of God and not merely on her physical 


motherhood. In reality, however, the two coincided, at least ° 


after the Angel announced the divine plan of the Incarnation. 
Previous to that Mary did not have a definite and certain knowl- 
edge of her great mission. If she had been fully aware or even 
definitely cognizant of her approaching divine motherhood would 
she have been troubled at Gabriel’s announcement: ‘Hail, full of 
grace, the Lord is with thee. Blessed art thou among women’’? 
Instead of knowing all about it, she pondered with herself what 
manner of salutation this should be. Even after the modest 
virgin was told not to fear inasmuch as she had found favor with 
God and was chosen by Him to conceive and give birth to the 
Holy One of God—Israel’s longed-for Saviour—she still was puzzled 
because she did not see how her vow of virginity could remain in- 
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tact. Hence the query: ‘How shall this be done, for I know not 
man?” As soon as she learned that it was not to take place by 
means of a human fatherhood but by the supernatural and mi- 
raculous intervention of God, namely, the overshadowing influence 
of the Holy Spirit, she at once acquiesced saying humbly and 
obediently: ‘Behold the handmaid of the Lord. Be it done to 
me according to thy word.’’ Mary’s humility and unawareness 
had played into the hands of God who all the while had been pre- 
paring her for this dignity, ever since her Immaculate Creation 
and Spotless Conception. On the other hand, her silence to 
St. Joseph even after the Incarnation makes one surmise that her 
previous silence was not altogether without some premonition of 
her calling. Her vow and life of prayer and contemplation of 
the Scriptures, however, are perfectly consonant with the ap- 
parent unawareness of her special functional mission. (It is just 
possible that Mary was cognizant of the fact all along, but un- 
aware of the method and the full significance of the fact, but this is 
unlikely.) 

(2) As the most eminent and richly endowed member of the 
human race she was a fit organ for the miracle of the Incarnation. 
The physical vessel became the spiritual vessel, the vessel of 
honor, the vessel of singular devotion to God and to His adopted 
brethren. What is her relation to her fellow-creatures? If 
Christ is the new head of the human race making good its loss 
through Adam’s prevarication, Mary, His mother, is the instru- 
mental agency of His Incarnation as well as the moral and spiritual 
coéperatrix in the Redemption. If Christ is the Head of the 
members in His mystic body, the Church, Mary might be called 
by way of metaphor the neck thereof (collum corporis mystict) ; 
but Scheeben thinks it more appropriate to compare her to the 
heart which not only distributes the blood to all the members but 
does so at the request of the head. Furthermore, the heart re- 
flects the energy of the head and sustains its vital functions. In 
the latter phase the metaphor goes a bit too far to be applied to 
Mary in relation to Christ. In fact, we prefer to call God the 
Head, Christ the Heart, and Mary the circulatory veins and ar- 
teries between Head and Heart on the one hand and between 
Heart and extremities on the other. St. Augustine writes: 
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““Mary is spiritually the mother not indeed of our Head, #.e., the 
Saviour Himself, from whom rather she is spiritually born. . .but 
she is the spiritual mother of His members, 7.e., ourselves, be- 
cause she codperated in love towards the birth of faithful (Chris- 
tians) in the Church who are members of that Head; bodily she 
is truly the Mother of that Head” (‘‘On the Virgin,’’ Chap. 6). 


Mary’s Fullness of Grace 


Though divine motherhood as such is a grace of vocation or 
functional mission, its inherent dignity postulates the highest 
possible measure of interior grace and sanctification for its bearer, 
and requires a corresponding initial worthiness and progressive 
coéperation therewith. The unique vocational grace is indeed 
the reason for the superabundance of sanctifying and actual 
grace, but distinct from it, and therefore not the immediate forma 
sanctificans or causa justificationis of Mary’s soul. It was not 
Jesus’ vocation of Redeemer but rather the hypostatic union that 
acted as the forma sanctificans; hence, Ripalda and Scheeben err 
in applying this truth to Mary. Mary had to be presanctified 
or preserved from sin; Jesus was holiness and grace incarnate. 
His humanity was ipso facto sanctified by its union with the Di- 
vine Person. Jesus was impeccable, Mary was sinless. Pre- 
served from original taint, she knew no sin, though she was not 
altogether free from trial or temptation. How else could she have 
increased in the fullness of grace, unless she were perfectly free 
and unless tested and tried? For this reason she was not at any 
time, much less prior to her divine motherhood, absolutely full of 
grace in the same sense as Christ her Divine Son was ‘“‘full of 
grace and truth.”” On the other hand, even her initial endow- 
ment beginning with the Immaculate Conception made her more 
“full of grace’ than St. Stephen, who is called ‘‘full of grace,”’ and 
the Apostles, who were said to be filled with the Holy Ghost. 
St. Stephen was about to be martyred, and hence his fullness of 
grace meant the celestial glory that fills everyone according to 
his own capacity. Mary was holier and more full of grace than 
these, inasmuch as she had a greater capacity and a greater need 
for holiness in preparation for and fulfillment of her unique mis- 
sion. Even though her dignity as Divine Mother (in a sense in- 
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finite) gave her, as theologians say, a fullness of grace in the sense 
of abundance, it was not infinite, because a human being is not 
capable of infinite sanctity. Even the created sanctity of Christ, 
as man, was not actually infinite, though it resided in a nature 
united to and freely governed by a Divine Person. But her sanc- 
tity was inferior to the sanctity of Jesus in proportion as the privi- 
lege of divine maternity falls short of the prerogative of the hypo- 
static union. 

Mary’s unique dignity and relatively supreme endowment with 
grace does not include bodily immortality, freedom from suffering 
and death, nor an infused knowledge of natural truths, as Terrien 
seems to hold. She might have experienced, as Suarez opines, a 
fleeting vision of God at the moment of the Incarnation and dur- 
ing the Birth, but it is quite certain she did not enjoy the beatific 
vision before death, even when God Incarnate was in her or with 
her. Christopher Vega’s opinion leaves Mary no room for faith 
in the theological sense. Nor was Mary’s life a heaven on earth 
in any strict sense of the word. Her trials, cares, responsibilities 
and sufferings were commensurate with her dignity and privileges. 
There is no good reason to assume that Mary enjoyed full con- 
sciousness and the use of reason from the moment of her Immacu- 
late Conception. This assumption of Liguori and Terrien after 
him is based on a misapplied analogy, which holds only for Christ. 
Only the hypostatic union postulates and, as it were, requires full 
consciousness and use of reason together with an infused knowl- 
edge of natural truths and the enjoyment of the beatific vision 
and love from the start. There is no basis nor good reason to 
predicate these miraculous prerogatives for a mere creature, even 
the highest. Nor did Mary during her earthly life know per- 
sonally—as she now probably knows in heaven—all those pious 
souls who in the course of time would invoke her as the Help of 
Christians. In spite of her profound contemplation of God, of 
Scripture, we can hardly assume that Mary whilst on earth pos- 
sessed a singular understanding of the divine mysteries or even 
an infused familiarity with scriptural and providential wisdom. 
Her questioning of the Archangel Gabriel and her solicitude about 
her lost Son, whose words concerning His Father’s business she 
treasured in her heart, show that Mary’s life was one of faith, 
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rather than of superior knowledge or prophetic wisdom, Her 
mission demanded no intellectual attainments beyond those per- 
taining to the supernatural order of faith and virtue plus ordinary 
motherliness. There is no good reason to think with Scheeben 
that Mary’s spirit of contemplation was one continuous ecstasy 
uninterrupted even by sleep. What is the sense of a vision of 
God, when God Incarnate is really and physically present? 
There is not the slightest historical or theological reason to im- 
agine that Mary was an ecstatic at any time. Before the In- 
carnation Mary was very probably unaware of her great dignity 
tocome. After it took place, she had no need of ecstasy. After 
the death of Jesus her heart was overburdened with sorrow, and 
the memory of Jesus was so intimate and close to her that neither 
the imaginative nor the intellectual rapture could have brought 
God closer to her. It would seem that only the beatific vision 
could improve upon her intimacy with God. The very highest 
flights of contemplation do not require ecstasy. Perhaps Mary 
enjoyed a mystical state similar to that described by St. Teresa 
in the prayer of quiet or the prayer of union. The latter is the 
more likely. The theory of continuous ecstasy or rapture is a 
sort of mild substitute for the equally untenable theory of an 
earthly beatific vision. St. Thomas maintains that Mary 
wrought no miracles, since she was not a public teacher of Christ’s 
doctrine, even though her very life and example is a standing 
miracle in the broader sense of the word and a profound and far- 
reaching force closely associated with the divine life and example 
of Jesus. What more is needed in the way of miracles? Even 
though she was not an ordained priest and had no power to offer 
up the Mass or forgive sins sacramentally, she perhaps possessed 
the gift of prophecy and of tongues, since she was most likely 
present with the Apostles when the Holy Ghost descended upon 
them in the form of fiery tongues (see Pohle-Preuss, ‘‘Mariology,”’ 
pp. 24-35). 


(To be concluded) 
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A United Front 
VI. Concluding Problems of Catholic Action 


ADAPTED AND SUPPLEMENTED BY KILIAN J. 
HENNRICH, O.M. Cap., A.M.! 


X. The Political Problem? 


Politics concerns Catholic Action in so far as “‘the elect,” the 
“royal priesthood,” the “‘small band,” the ‘“Kingdom of Heaven,” 
and the “Reign of Christ’’ must grow until it pervades all public 
life and human society. 

The Church must receive recognition, not as a political force 
nor primarily as a cultural factor, but as a religious power. The 
Church must leaven public life with religion and the Christian 
spirit. Nobody must be left in doubt about this. To leaven 
public and political life with the Christian and Catholic spirit is, 
therefore, the final object of Catholic Action. 

How Catholic Action can attain this end through the com- 
bined responsibility and collaboration of the clergy and laity is a 
question that cannot be answered in the same manner for every 
time and clime. The methods and means to be employed are 
matters for discussion, but one thing is certain: the formation of 
a political party does not belong among the activities of Catholic 
Action. This does not mean that the formation of such a party 
would be intrinsically wrong. It means, however, that the foun- 
dation and promotion of political parties is not to be desired, nor 
is it to be done as long as there are other means available for safe- 
guarding Catholic interests. In some countries (including the 
United States) the formation of a special political party is not 
desired, and party political activities are forbidden to the clergy. 

But from the political aspect of Catholic Action it is clear that 
organization is absolutely necessary. Without organization a 
uniform and correct formation of the faith and convictions of a 
people is not possible, much less an active renewal of the spirit of a 


1 From ‘Handbuch of Katholischen Aktion,’ by Josef Will, S.J. 
* Through an oversight Sections X-XI were omitted for our last issue, which in- 
stalment they should have preceded.—EbrrTors. 
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nation. Little influence can be exerted on a nation, as long as in- 
dividual Catholics work at cross purposes; a great popular or- 
ganization alone can exercise influence. To create such an or- 
ganization, the Church and her government alone are not suffi- 
cient. We require an organization which through its common 
faith, its common will and its common religious life will act as a 
constructive force in the national life. A participation of the laity 
in the hierarchical priesthood of the Church that is not well or- 
ganized would do more harm than good. Such a disorganized 
coéperation Our Lord rejected by organizing His Church. 
While no one doubts the undesirability of Catholic Action en- 
tering politics, it is equally undesirable that politicians should be 
allowed to assume leadership in Catholic Action for their own 
benefit or that of a particular party. Nevertheless, politicians 
will most probably be among the first to offer their services, since 
they will hope thereby to obtain tremendous publicity. Such 
service as they can render is too dearly purchased at such a price, 
for their methods of organization are entirely foreign to the or- 
ganic development of Catholic Action or organized Catholic life. 
Unless political figures or national personages with party affilia- 
tions, clerical or lay, are barred from leading positions, the politi- 
cal problem cannot be avoided and will soon become formidable. 


XI. The Renewal of Catholicity 


Catholic Action is a spiritual movement for the renewal of the 
Catholic spirit. This section is intended for those who are to be 
standard-bearers and promoters of such a movement for spiritual 
revival, for there is one aspect of Catholic renewal which concerns 
especially the promoters and spiritual guides. 

We may readily grant that there have been many spiritual 
revolutions in the life of the Church. There have been no changes 
_ in dogma or morals, but there have been changes in habits of life 
and thought. The influence of some special doctrine or means of 
grace may be very strong at one time and weak at another. 
Whenever any of the necessary manifestations of Christian life is 
gradually languishing, a revolution of spirit is needed. It is then 
not the ideals that will be changed, but the holders of these ideals 
and their concepts of the value of these ideals will be transformed. 
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It becomes evident that the current spiritual attitude towards 
certain ideals must be reversed. At present we may mark a trend 
towards the ideals of organic solidarity, of responsibility, and of 
spiritual activity. 

This Catholic revolution or redirection has always its specific 
form. The more sublime indeed the objective of a revolution is, 
the less force may be employed. The stronger a tradition, the 
more respect must be shown to existing conditions; the more ab- 
solute the nature of the truth concerned, the greater prudence 
must be exercised. The problems involved in an ecclesiastical 
revival are much greater than those of any other. Hence, the 
real need is for strong men of great energy and perseverance—men 
who will not readily yield to temporary opposition, and who are 
willing to sacrifice everything to accomplish the renewal which 
they seek. Arnold of Brescia showed great determination, but 
he lost the Church which he intended to renew; then St. Bernard 
accomplished the renewal. Luther fought with great energy 
against patent evils prevailing in the Church of his time, and so 
did St. Ignatius (and St. Lawrence of Brindisi). The latter re- 
newed the Church, but Luther lost her. 

We often hear of people who sacrifice themselves for their ideals. 
There were and are in the Church men and women who fight for 
ideals with great energy and perseverance, and who make heavy 
sacrifices for ideals which are only later on recognized as most 
valuable possessions. May such sincere and self-sacrificing souls 
always find friends who will recognize and support them! Catho- 
lics should learn from history how often good will lies at the base 
of excessive zea]. In the life of the Church tragic happenings 
have sometimes visited truly good people. The great treasure 
of truth must, of course, be preserved at all costs, and to it even 
the appearance of error must at times yield. It is also the right 
of tradition to set its face against new proposals until their spirit 
has been recognized as derived from the old. Finally, the 
Church has received from her Divine Founder the legacy of suf- 
fering, and this necessity of suffering has been often brought home 
to those who have labored zealously to bring about a renewal. 

All true reformers have had to suffer much from the shortsight- 
edness and ill will of men, but not without intrinsic reasons. 
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Only the truth and the tradition for which they suffer can be a 
true consolation for such in their disappointments. It may seem 
harsh to apply a symbol of decay to a living being, but Our Lord’s 
saying holds ever true: ‘Amen, amen I say to you, unless the 
grain of wheat falling into the ground die, itself remaineth alone. 
But if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit’”’ (John, xii. 24-25). 


XII. The American Problem? 


Catholic Action must also present a united front in the United 
States. Here it will encounter most of the problems already men- 
tioned. There are, however, some situations that are more or 
less peculiar to this country. These problems have not been 
caused by neglect, but are rather the consequences of efforts to 
meet difficulties and exigencies that confronted the young Church. 

The enumeration of these problems, therefore, does not consti- 
tute an indictment of anyone, nor does it reflect on the good will 
of any group. It is merely a statement of conditions as this 
writer sees them, and is included solely for the purpose of 
arousing thoughts about ways and means to bring certain conditions 
into conformity with the nature and ideals of Catholic Action. 

It is quite clear that some educated and influential laymen con- 
sider Catholic Action to be what it is not. They are trying to 
build an organic Catholic Action on foundations which are not 
adapted for such purpose. They are leaders of organizations 
which do not participate organically in the hierarchical apostolate, 
because as organizations they cannot be said to be under episcopal 
jurisdiction. In such cases a difficulty will arise in centralizing 
these lay organizations, coérdinating them into the diocesan form, 
and making them assume the duties of Catholic Action in fields 
where most needed, rather than purely secular or mixed activities. 

The second outstanding problem arises from the fact that our 
Catholic organizations have under a number of doubtful pretexts 
conformed themselves too extensively to the spirit and principles 
of the world. Most of these pretexts are merely material advan- 
tages, which have invaded even the realms of charity and educa- 
tion. 


3 What follows is not taken from Fr. Will’s work. 
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The lack of a daily press is often and rightly deplored. Our 
splendid weekly publications are no substitute, for they cannot 
publish the greater part of important Catholic news, and they 
are not read by those who need their contents most. People 
who are fed day by day—and sometimes twice a day—by papers 
with a secularist, liberal, and often atheistic background must 
necessarily lose taste for the supernatural and the Catholic in 
literature. Hence, Catholic magazines do not have the circula- 
tion and the readers that they ought to have. Catholic books 
have such small sales as to make their publication at popular 
prices unprofitable. Finally, the weekly diocesan papers com- 
plicate matters by resisting the creation of a daily press with all 
kinds of objections, making thereby their own existence miserable 
and their survival doubtful. Without a strong daily press, how- 
ever, a strongly organized and successful Catholic Action is im- 
possible in our days, and an extensive movement of the spirit 
unthinkable. 

The material care of the parish, with the accompanying finan- 
cial worries for the priest, is another great problem which the 
establishment of the Church in a newly discovered and rapidly 
settled land brought with it. This has limited the spiritual ac- 
tivities of the priest to a great extent. It has forced his mind to 
engage in the solution of material problems, and has concentrated 
his interest within the close confines of his parish. No longer 
having the time to acquire an overabundance of spirituality, he 
can transmit but little to others. Everything the parishioners 
contribute to the general welfare of the Church is more or less 
considered as a loss to the parish. The inauguration of organized 
Catholic Action will require a change in views and methods, and 
will greatly aid in remedying conditions that are, although a 
necessity for the time being, nevertheless very distasteful to a 
spiritual clergy. 

The existing confused economic conditions have rather com- 
plicated all problems. Poverty confronts us in social, charitable 
and youth movements. Catholic solidarity—the united front 
cemented together by religion—is losing thereby. These move- 
ments take on a professional character, in which the ethics are 
too much influenced by neo-paganism. The fact that a prayer 
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once multiplied a few loaves of bread into a quantity more than 
enough to satisfy thousands, is completely forgotten. Human 
science and knowledge may be enlisted to aid us in works of 
charity and virtue, but may not supersede or override all spiritual 
factors. Imitating the worldly wise will not foster the spirit 
which sustained the faithful in times of hardship during the ages 
of faith. 

Another problem in charity and sociology is the acceptance of 
and union with secular and public organizations that lack the 
positive Catholic spirit—for the sake of material advantages. 
This, of course, is entirely different from coéperating as far as the 
Catholic faith and ideals permit. A distinctively Catholic 
united front cannot be organized unless all component parts are 
entirely and completely under the jurisdiction of the Hierarchy. 
All organizations not strictly Catholic are masonic in origin and 
control, and often commercial and professional in methods and 
practice. The latter is the reason why they are not openly an- 
tagonistic to Catholics—they represent, and must save, a pro- 
fession. The advantages derived from unions with other than 
Catholic movements are not great enough to justify the sacrifice 
of the solidarity needed for Catholic Action. On the contrary, 
such unions promote a weakening of Catholic ideals and principles, 
and no amount of denials can alter this. For this reason, all 
countries (except England, where the Catholic population is of 
course small) have avoided this union as far as possible. 

Finally, there is in our large communities the problem of over- 
lapping parishes and the division of the faithful into national 
groups, languages and rites. Although the situation is improv- 
ing somewhat, it may be a long time before the problem dis- 
appears entirely. Meanwhile, these national divisions may be 
troublesome in so far as the organization of Catholic Action is 
concerned. 

Notwithstanding all these problems, the spiritualization of the 
masses and the conversion of “‘trailers’’ into leaders is possible. 
To deny this would be to limit the divine power, which alone can 
bring this about, and will doubtless do so as soon as by concen- 
trated effort the obstacles are removed. A wrong start, however, 
may soon discourage clergy and people. 
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XIII. Concluding Remarks 


Organized Catholic Action, as an apostolate, undoubtedly 
needs an apostolic mission. The invitation extended to all Catho- 
lics does not seem to be an indiscriminate universal mission, since 
Catholic Action is an organized body to which not all Catholics 
will actually belong, because for one or another reason not all 
will enter the organization. 

In order to get the right human material for the work of Catho- 
lic Action, some physical preparation or a survey is needed. 
Father Will, S.J., does not lay particular stress upon this matter, 
but rather emphasizes the spiritual and vocational information 
to be imparted—doubtless because in Europe the ecclesiastical 
and civil records are very complete. 

Canon Law (470, § 1) prescribes that every parish should have 
a well-kept liber status animarum, of which an authentic copy 
must be sent to the episcopal curia. If faithfully kept, such a 
record would be a great aid in the care of souls in general. The 
importance of such an adjunct to the organization and operation 
of Catholic Action cannot be overestimated. It is really neces- 
sary in larger cities which have several large parishes with a shift- 
ing population. But in these places the difficulties of keeping the 
record are almost as great as the necessity. Nevertheless, Catho- 
lic Action, as well as a regulated care of souls, seems to de- 
mand at this time that special attention be given to parochial 
records. While the items usually recorded in the /iber status 
animarum may be sufficient as far as the care of souls is concerned, 
some supplementation may be necessary to make the record use- 
ful for the organization of Catholic Action. In addition to the 
permanent bound record book, a card record in duplicate or trip- 
licate is strongly recommended. This card system should have 
an individual card, alphabetically arranged, for every member of 
the parish initiated at first Holy Communion (or Confirmation, 
if the latter Sacrament should be received before Communion). 
The records for adolescents are particularly important. The 
cards should contain (in addition to the religious record) some in- 
formation about education, vocation, profession, abilities, at- 
titudes, positions, membership in organizations, outstanding 
achievements, etc. All this information could be utilized in se- 
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lecting qualified officers and members for the organized Catholic 
Action group. Such records would be an inventory of resources 
available in a parish. On the basis of this research, invitations 
could be extended to individual Catholics to enter Catholic Ac- 
tion. The cards used might be of heavy ledger bond, 8” X 6”, 
which once folded would be of the regular filing size (4” X 6”). 
The duplicates should have a colored card, as adopted by the 
diocese or ecclesiastical province. These duplicates may be 
used for various purposes when needed, and are finally used as 
transfers from one parish to another. The back of the original 
white card can be used for remarks that are of local or particular 
interest only. The whole record system is semi-confidential. 

To create such a card system and to maintain it properly, the 
following plan is suggested, not as the only one, but as a useful and 
practical method. 

(1) Prepare a set of cards or slips, one for each house in each 
street. Real estate offices having sectional maps may assist. 
These cards should have sufficient space for writing the names of 
several families. Arrange the cards according to streets and 
numbers. 

(2) To eliminate superfluous work, the census should be an- 
nounced from the pulpit on several Sundays and a questionnaire 
distributed at the church door with the request that it be filled in 
and returned within a certain time. These questionnaires should 
be comparatively simple to answer, but should represent the in- 
formation desired. This information may afterwards be trans- 
ferred to the filing cards, and may be supplemented if necessary. 

(3) A comparison of the returns with the house and street slips 
will show what dwellings have not been heard from. These 
houses will be visited to obtain the desired information. This 
will make the returns quite complete, although some adult mem- 
bers, boarders, help, etc., may still be missing. 

(4) For the purpose of keeping the records up-to-date, every 
name received through letters, collection envelopes, baptismal, 
marriage or burial records, membership lists, raffle stubs, school 
registrations, public school children’s classes, etc., are compared 
with the record on hand and the necessary corrections made. 

(5) Transfers received from other parishes are inserted in their 
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proper place. An alphabetical order of names seems to be the 
best. 

The creation of such a complete record will be, notwithstanding 
its difficulties, an outstanding achievement. If Catholic Action 
should accomplish nothing more during its first year, it would have 
done a work of considerable benefit for spiritual and ecclesiastical 
life. It would cement Catholics more closely to the organic life of 
the Church represented by the parish, but there are additional 
benefits. 

(1) The pastor would have at his disposal a detailed record of 
practically all his parishioners. A newly appointed pastor would 
find this an excellent means for quick orientation. 

(2) The pastor can ascertain at once whether individuals 
comply with their duties towards the parish, and how much in- 
terest they take in the religious, social, and financial affairs of the 
parish. It would change completely the present system of financ- 
ing. 

(3) The parish clergy would have a list to draw upon for work- 
ers in the parish and for administrative and other purposes. 

(4) The records would be a tremendous help in diocesan charity 
collections and activities of a similar nature. 

(5) Transfer cards from one parish to another would be at once 
an introduction to the new parish and its pastor, and would re- 
duce the danger of losing parish connection, which is so 6ften the 
cause of serious defections. 

In order to inaugurate the transfer system, the faithful must 
be instructed to ask for transfers before they move, and should be 
told that the transfers are needed in the future parish to keep the 
records straight and to provide in the best possible manner for the 
religious welfare of the new parishioner. Unless such a system is 
introduced and promulgated on a diocesan basis, it will not be 
very effective, but the desire of Ordinaries to have such a system 
is well known. 

Pastors may hesitate to undertake the labor involved in creat- 
ing a card system, but they must consider that in small parishes 
the work is not great, and in larger parishes sufficient help is avail- 
able. Practically everything that needs to be done can be ac- 
complished by lay men and women. Enlist a few workers, and 
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these will recruit more help than is needed, and will take great 
pride in their work. The preparation of the official forms of rec- 
ords will best be done in the diocesan chancery. 

As soon as this preliminary survey and recording work is com- 
pleted, our parish records will compare favorably with those of 
other countries where they have been an inheritance of ages. 
Without such a record, it is difficult to organize Catholic Action 
on a comprehensive scale without overlooking many, and among 
them perhaps the best leadership material. 


* * * * * 


Since the writing and during the printing of these articles, the 
“United Front” has made good progress abroad and the results 
are truly gratifying. Not all countries are equally advanced in 
organization work. Some are considerably active, others are 
just beginning to consider organizing. Some start the organi- 
zation in the parishes, and on this foundation build the structure 
under diocesan guidance. Other countries begin with a national 
organization and work downwards to the parishes. It is of great 
interest to the student to become acquainted with the different 
views prevailing, the methods recommended, the plans made, and 
the objectives defined and partly realized. Fortunately, in the 
more important countries the instructions issued by the bishops 
have been collected and published. In Italy, these documents 
are published by the Azzione Cattolica in Rome, and the most im- 
portant are quoted in Civardi’s ‘‘Manual of Catholic Action’’ 
(Sheed and Ward). In Germany, all pastoral letters, official in- 
structions, counsels, warnings, applications of papal pronounce- 
ments on Catholic Action issued by the bishops, together with an 
extensive bibliography of articles and books in several languages, 
were gathered by the National Office in Diisseldorf, and were 
published in a book entitled ‘‘Die Katholische Aktion in den deut- 
schen Didzesen’” (Franz Borgmeyer Verlag, Hildesheim). This 
book contains much that is of interest to clerics everywhere. 
France, Spain, Belgium and Brazil are known to have similar 
collections. In the United States some documents and directions 
appear in the official monthly, “Catholic Action.’ Otherwise, 
not much of outstanding and practical value has appeared in the 
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English language in addition to what has been mentioned in these 
articles. Such publications facilitate orientation, aid the under- 
standing, and promote unity in procedure. Although there are 
great differences in conditions, customs, mentality, piety, etc., 
among different nations, the spiritual problems and the remedies 
to be applied will not differ substantially. Mistakes need not be 
repeated, whilst new efforts in organizing are made. It is but 
prudent to be careful in the beginning. 











Penal Law of the Code 


By STANISLAUS Woywobp, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Requisites for Incurring the Penalty of the Law 


A penalty fixed by law is not incurred unless the specific offense 
has been fully committed in accordance with the proper meaning 
of the terms of the law (Canon 2228). 

The principle laid down in the foregoing Canon is of great im- 
portance for determining in a case of violation of a penal law 
whether the penalty has been incurred. Canon 19 prescribes 
that laws which decree a penalty must be interpreted in a strict 
sense. The Regula iuris 15, in the ‘Liber Sextus” of Pope Boni- 
face VIII, states: ‘‘Odia restringi et favores convenit ampliari,”’ 
which means that odious laws should be restricted and favorable 
ones should be amplified. Are laws which enact penalties for 
their transgression odious? They are undoubtedly so to the 
transgressor, but they are a protection to the Church and greatly 
help to promote good discipline in this immense society of Chris- 
tians. Nevertheless, the severity of the law is hard to bear, for 
the ecclesiastical law binds the conscience under sin and penalty 
from God and the canonical penalty greatly increases the burden 
of the transgressor. From ancient times the laws decreeing a 
penalty have been considered odious, and such laws have been 
confined to the strict literal meaning of the termsemployed. The 
Regula iuris 49, in the “Liber Sextus” of Pope Boniface VIII, 
explicitly states that in penalties the more favorable interpreta- 
tion is to be applied. The Code of Canon Law incorporates the 
last-named rule in the very same terms, saying in Canon 2219, §1: 
“In poenis benignior est interpretatio facienda.”” Whenever there 
is question whether a person incurred the penalty of the law, one 
must carefully consider the terms of the law and ascertain the 
precise nature of the act prescribed or forbidden by the terms of 
the law. If, for instance, a certain species of crime is punished 
from among many possible crimes against chastity, a person 
who commits other and more serious offenses against the same 
virtue does not incur the penalty. 
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Extent of Excuse from Penalties for Reason of Ignorance 

§ 1. Affected or pretended ignorance of either the law or of its 
penalty only does not excuse from any penalties latz sententiz, 
even though the law contains the terms mentioned in the follow- 
ing paragraph. 

§ 2. If the law has the words, presumpserit, ausus fuerit, 
scienter, studiose, temerarie, consulto egerit, or other similar terms 
which demand full knowledge and deliberation, any diminution 
of liability, either on the part of the intellect or on the part of the 
will, exempts from the penalties latz sententiz. 

§ 3. If the law does not have these terms, crass or supine 
ignorance of the law or of the penalty only does not exempt from 
any penalty /atz sententie; ignorance which is not crass or 
supine excuses from the medicinal, but not from the vindica- 
tive penalties latz sententiz (Canon 2229). 

Ignorance of the law is of itself no excuse from the law, for all 
persons subject to civil and ecclesiastical authorities are duty 
bound to know the laws published by the authorities. In the 
civil law there are no canons on ignorance of the law as an ex- 
cuse from the penalty of the law. The Church has from ancient 
times made allowance for bona fide ignorance of her laws, and 
properly so because God Himself makes allowance for such 
ignorance in His own laws, as is evident from many texts of the 
Holy Bible in both the Old and the New Testament. 

Though bona fide ignorance is admitted as an excuse, the one 
who claims that he has sinned against the law in ignorance must 
prove the ignorance when the ecclesiastical court or Superior 
calls him to account for his conduct against the law. This is 
evident from Canon 2200, § 2, which states that when there is 
the external violation of law the deliberate will to break the law is 
presumed in the external forum. If the person proves to the 
satisfaction of the court or the Superior that his action against the 
law was done through inculpable ignorance, he is not to be pun- 
ished, because Canon 2202, § 1, declares that such action is not 
imputable to him. 

Ignorance may be either culpable or inculpable. If ignorance is 
entirely inculpable, the person breaking a law in such ignorance 
acts in good faith and he is free from liability in conscience and 
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also before the authorities, provided he can prove bona fide ignor- 
ance when the authorities call him to account for his action con- 
trary to the law. If a person knew the law but was in bona fide 
ignorance of the penalty of the law, in transgressing the law he 
certainly sins, for Canon 2202, § 2, states that the ignorance of 
the penalty only does not do away with imputability or liability, 
but diminishes it to some extent. Does bona fide ignorance of 
the penalty only excuse from incurring the penalty, though a per- 
son broke the law with full knowledge? It does excuse from the 
penalty of the law, because that penalty is attached to the law 
precisely for the purpose of deterring persons from breaking the 
law. . 

Culpable ignorance has various degrees of culpability. The 
Code speaks of affected and crass or supine ignorance. Affected 
ignorance denotes such a state of mind that one deliberately re- 
frains from acquiring the knowledge of the law and its penalties 
so as to sin more freely. Canon 2229 extends no favor to affected 
ignorance, for it states that this ignorance does not excuse from 
any penalties late sententie even when the law inflicts a penalty 
on those only who break the law defiantly, with full knowledge, of 
set purpose, etc. 

Crass or supine ignorance denotes an extraordinarily grave 
neglect to acquire the knowledge of the law and its penalties. 
This sort of ignorance excuses from the penalties of the law in those 
cases only where the law inflicts the penalty on those only who 
break the law defiantly, with full knowledge, of set purpose, etc. 

Crass or supine ignorance of the law or of the penalty does not 
excuse from the penalties latz sententiz of the ordinary penal 
laws, that is to say, of those laws which do not require a specially 
high degree of knowledge of the law or the penalty. The special 
knowledge required for incurring the penalty is expressed in law 
by the terms: presumpserit, ausus fuerit, scienter, studvose, 
temerarie, consulto egerit, or similar terms that indicate full knowl- 
edge and deliberation. 

Gravely sinful ignorance which does not reach the degree of 
culpability of the crass or supine ignorance excuses from incur- 
ring the /atz sententiz censures called medicinal penalties, but 
does not excuse from /aiz sententiz vindicative penalties. 
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From these rules on ignorance as an excuse from the penalties 
of the law it follows that lay persons in the Church do in many 
instances escape the penalty of Canon Law because of lack of 
knowledge of the penalty. They know, for instance, that it is 
wrong for a Catholic to attempt marriage before a non-Catholic 
minister, but many do not know that there is an excommunica- 
tion attached to that offense. The ignorance of the penalty 
excuses them from incurring it. There is an excommunication 
automatically incurred by persons procuring abortion. The sin- 
fulness of the act is quite well known to all Catholics, but many 
do not know of the excommunication and the lack of that knowl- 
edge excuses them from the penalty. If after the first offense 
they have been informed of the penalty of the law, and later on 
they commit the same offense with full advertence to the penalty 
of the law, they incur the penalty. 

Priests and lay persons specially trained in the knowledge of 
religion cannot easily be excused from the penalties of the law for 
reason of ignorance, as is evident. 

Inadvertence and error are, according to Canon 2202, held 
equivalent to ignorance in so far as the practical question of ex- 
cuse from Canon Law penalties is concerned. Error or mistaken 
judgment concerning the reservation or non-reservation of a 
penalty automatically inflicted by law does not excuse a person 
from incurring the penalty provided he knew the precise penalty 
attached to the law. Whether the excommunication or suspen- 
sion is reserved or not reserved does not change the nature of 
the penalty. In fact, the ecclesiastical Superior who makes the 
law and attaches a penalty to it is the one who decides when and 
how the transgressor is to be absolved from the penalty. No 
inferior can absolve from the penalty unless he is authorized to do 
so by his ecclesiastical Superior or by concession of the law. 
There were many authors before the publication of the Code, and 
there are a few since the Code became law, who consider ignor- 
ance of the reservation of a penalty as an excuse from incurring 
the penalty (for summary of controversy, cfr. Ferreres, ““Compen- 
dium Theologie Moralis,”’ II, n. 672). 

It will be noticed that, speaking of ignorance as an excuse 
from canonical penalties, Canon 2229 mentions penalties laiz 
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sententiz only, that is, penalties which are incurred by the very 
violation of the law without the necessity of action on the part of 
the ecclesiastical Superior. There is no need of specifying the 
cases in which ignorance excuses from ferendz sententiz penal- 
ties, because the penalty does not take effect unless the ecclesiasti- 
cal Superior proceeds against a person who has broken a law to 
which a ferendxe sententiz penalty is attached. To the same 
Superior’s judgment are committed the reasonable excuses from 
the penalty when extenuating facts are pleaded by the offender. 


Drunkenness, Carelessness, Mental Weakness, Heat of Passion, 
as Excuses from the Penalty of the Law 


Drunkenness, omission of due care, mental weakness, and heat 
of passion do not excuse from penalties datz sententiz, if not- 
withstanding the diminution of the imputability the action 
was gravely sinful (Canon 2229, § 3, n. 2). 

Canon 2229, § 2, states that if the law requires a high degree of 
knowledge and full deliberation in the breaking of a precept of the 
law in order that the penalty of the law fall on the head of the 
offender, any circumstance which diminishes the imputability 
either on the part of the intellect or the will excuses the offender 
from penalties laiz sententiez. Accordingly, drunkenness, careless- 
ness, mental weakness, and heat of passion do excuse from the 
penalties of those laws which say that the penalty shall fall on those 
who presume, dare to knowingly, purposely, etc., break the law. 

From the latz sententiz penalties of the ordinary penal laws 
there is no excuse granted because of the disturbed mind or will, 
provided the person is still capable of committing mortal sin. 
Concerning intoxication Canon 2201, § 3, declares that an offense 
committed in voluntary drunkenness is not free from guilt, 
though to a lesser degree than the offense of a person who had 
full control of his faculties, unless one deliberately got drunk to 
commit the offense or to have an apparent excuse. If a law was 
violated while one was overcome by involuntary drunkenness, 
one is entirely free from liability for the offense if the intoxica- 
tion completely impeded the use of reason. If the use of reason 
was only partially impaired, liability for the offense is lessened. 
Thus Canon 2201, § 3. 
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Neglect of due care that leads to the violation of a law does not 
excuse from the latz sententiz penalties of the law if the neglect 
was grave. The law obliges every person to employ reasonable 
care to avoid the breaking of the law. If through grave neglect 
of duty one causes the violation of a law, it is no excuse to say 
that one did not intend the evil consequences of such neglect, 
provided one could with reasonable attention foresee the conse- 
quences of his neglect. Canon 2203 states: ‘‘If a person violates 
a law by the omission of proper diligence or care, the liability is 
diminished to a degree to be determined from the circumstances 
at the prudent discretion of the judge. If the offender foresaw 
the infraction of the law and nevertheless neglected to use those 
precautions which any prudent person would have employed, 
the guilt is practically equivalent to deliberate violation of the 
law. An accidental case which could not be foreseen, or, if 
foreseen, could not be avoided, excuses from all liability. 

Mental weakness is not an excuse from the penalties latz senten- 
tiz, if a person retained sufficient understanding and will power 
to commit a mortal sin. This general principle of the Code 
(Canon 2229, § 3, n. 2) is difficult to apply in practical cases. 
The reason is that very many ailments of human nature may 
cripple the mental faculties and interfere with both intellect and 
will or either of them. Unless one has knowledge of the condi- 
tion of mentally defective persons, one cannot judge whether 
those persons have sufficient intelligence and will power to make 
them fully responsible before God for their actions. If their 
breaking of a law comes before the public authorities, they have a 
chance to investigate and judge how far a person is responsible. 
If the confessor has to deal with them in confession, it will be 
almost impossible to arrive at a correct judgment, because he 
does not, as a rule, know the persons who approach him in the 
Sacrament of Penance. If the matter is of great importance and 
involves other persons besides the penitent, it would be pru- 
dent not to pronounce judgment but refer the person to the 
authorities. 

Heat of passion which caused a person to break some law will 
not excuse him from the latz sententiz penalties if he had suf- 
ficient control of his mental faculties to commit a mortal sin. 
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Canon 2206 states that, if the passion was voluntarily and de- 
liberately excited or fostered, it is not only no excuse but rather 
increases the culpability, as is evident. A spontaneous outburst 
of passion lessens the culpability more or less according to the 
violence of the passion, and if it is so strong as to prevent all 
deliberation and freedom of the will, it excuses altogether from 
liability for the breaking of a law under such passion. Thus 
Canon 2206. The foregoing rules are clear, but their application 
is extremely difficult because of the fact that it is hard to tell just 
how far the outburst of passion, even though sudden and unfore- 
seen, did interfere with free and deliberate human action. If 
the matter is of great importance, the prudent confessor will 
not presume to decide but refer the matter to the authorities. 
Grave fear does not exempt from penalties latz sentenliz, if 
the offense entails contempt of the faith or of ecclesiastical 
authority, or public injury of souls (Canon 2229, § 3, n. 3). 
Ordinarily grave fear and unusually great difficulty excuse from 
the observance of ecclesiastical laws because, as Reiffenstuel 
explains (‘‘Jus Canonicum Universum,” Book V, Title 39, n. 33), 
the human law must be in harmony with human nature—that is 
to say, accommodated to human frailty. It would not be ad- 
justed to human nature if ordinarily the law would insist on its 
observance under unusual difficulties. There are, however, 
circumstances under which both the divine law and the ecclesiasti- 
cal law (which in many instances enforces the observance of the 
divine law by ecclesiastical sanctions) demand heroic effort in 
keeping the law, even to the sacrifice of one’s life. That is the 
case in laws which forbid things intrinsically evil—e.g., denial 
of the faith, denial of ecclesiastical authority, things harmful to 
the public welfare of souls. Under the last-mentioned item 
comes the obligation of a pastor of souls to stand by his flock at 
the time of public calamities (contagious diseases, outbursts 
of persecution and other calamities), when the people need his ser- 
vices more than at other times. Just as the civil authorities in 
the time of war and other emergencies demand the services of 
the citizens even to the sacrifice of their lives, so does God and the 
Church act in similar extraordinary circumstances. It has been 
universally recognized that the human authority has been em- 
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powered by God to demand what may be called superhuman 
efforts for the protection of the common welfare in the time of 
extraordinary need. 

Finally, Canon 2229, § 4, states that if a person has escaped the 
late sententiz penalties for reason of ignorance of the law, the au- 
thorities may punish the transgressor of the law with some other 
condign penalty or penance in proportion to the guilt or negligence 
that caused the ignorance of the law. The Regula iuris 23, in 
the “‘Liber Sextus’’ of Pope Boniface VIII, declares that nobody is 
to be punished unless he is guilty (Sine culpa, nisi subsit causa, 
non est aliquis puniendus). The guilt, however, may be more or 
less grave. As applied to guilty ignorance, the culpable neg- 
lect in knowing the laws which one should know may easily 
amount to grave guilt when it concerns the duties of one’s state 
(priesthood, married state) or profession in life (lawyer, physi- 
cian, etc.). Though according to the rules on ignorance as an 
excuse from penalties, which we explained above, one might 
escape the penalty of the law, Canon 2229, § 4, authorizes the 
ecclesiastical Superior to apply other penalties and penances to 
make culpably neglectful persons attend to their duties. 


Tender Age as an Excuse from the Penalties of the Law 


Children who have not yet attained the age of puberty are ex- 
cused from the penalties latz sententiz, and should be punished 
with educational corrections rather than with censures and other 
graver vindicative penalties. Persons of the age of puberty 
who induce children under the age of puberty to break the law, or 
who coéperate with them in the manner specified in Canon 2209, 
§§ 1-3, incur the penalty decreed by the law (Canon 2230). 

The age of puberty for boys is fourteen years complete, for girls 
twelve. Owing to the unripe judgment of children before that 
age, the Church does not subject. them to the penalties which are 
automatically incurred by the transgression of a law. If they 
had knowledge of the law and even of the penalty, still the Church 
excuses them from the penalty of the law and wants them cor- 
rected and punished with educational penalties. Though the 
law does not exempt the children before they have reached the 
age of puberty from the ferendz sententiz penalties of the law, the 
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ecclesiastical superior or judge to whom such delinquents are 
brought has authority to determine the amount of guilt and the 
suitable penalty. 

After the age of puberty youths are subject to all the penalties 
of the law, but, since minor age is according to Canon 2204 a 
circumstance which diminishes liability, the judge need not neces- 
sarily impose on youths the full penalty of the law. In fact, 
Canon 2223, speaking of the application of penalties, gives far- 
reaching discretionary powers to the judge to mitigate the penalty 
of the law for good and sufficient reasons. If an adult causes a 
child to break the law or assists him and makes it possible for 
him to accomplish the violation, he is not excused from the penalty 
because the child is excused before the age of puberty. In fact, 
the action is more sinful than if the adult alone had committed 
the offense without the concurrence of the child. 


Penalties of Accomplices 


If several persons concurred in the perpetration of an offense, 
though the law speaks of one only, all who codperated in the 
manner specified in Canon 2209, §§ 1-3, are liable for the same 
penalty, unless the law explicitly states the contrary; other ac- 
complices, however, do not incur the same penalty, but shall be 
punished with some other just penalty at the discretion of the 
Superior, unless the law provides a special penalty for such accom- 
plices (Canon 2231). 

Canon 2219, § 3, states that it is not permissible to extend the 
penalty of the law from one person to another, or from one case to 
another, though there be equal and even greater guilt, but it adds: 
salvo prescripto canonis 2231. Wherefore, Canon 2231 contains 
an exception to the general rule which forbids the extension of 
penalties to persons and cases not directly mentioned in a law that 
inflicts a penalty for its transgression. 

Canon 2209, speaking of the guilt of several participants in the 
infraction of a law, distinguishes between the principal codperators 
and secondary ones. It declares that the principal participants 
are all equally responsible for the breaking of the law, while the 
secondary ones are less guilty. The principal codperators are 
classified as follows: (1) conspirators who in unison plan the 
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execution of a crime and actually take part in the execution of 
the plot by physical codperation. Though some of the partici- 
pants have a minor réle in the accomplishment of the crime, 
or a réle which may be immaterial to the success of the criminal 
act, all are considered to be equally guilty because of the agree- 
ment between all participants to do the criminal deed. (2) 
When a crime of its very nature requires an accomplice, as is the 
case with many sins of unchastity forbidden in the law, both 
parties are, as a rule, considered equally guilty. The circum- 
stances, however, may prove that one of the parties is not so 
guilty as the other (e.g., when an adult seduces a child, or one 
party exerts undue influence, force and fear, etc.). (3) All 
coéperators who by moral or physical participation effect the 
execution of a crime, are responsible for the whole crime if their 
coéperation was such that without their participation the crime 
would not have been committed. The moral influence over 
another person whom one influences to commit a crime is difficult 
to measure so as to determine whether without such evil influence 
the crime would not have been committed. A person who has 
control over others (e.g., parent over child, superior over subject, 
master over servant), and urges those dependent on him to 
commit a crime, is of course more guilty than the person that 
executes the evil deed. Persons who by the promise of money 
or other reward urge someone to break a law are more guilty 
than the person who actually does the wrong. The one thing 
that must be ascertained from the facts in each case is whether 
the crime would or would not have been committed without the 
coéperation. If it would not have been committed without the 
coéperation, then the codperator is at least a concurrent cause 
of the crime and becomes liable for the penalty of the law. 








The Grail in Holland 


By H. VAN MEER 


When facts are staring us in the face, it would be nothing short 
of malice or culpable blindness to ignore or deny these facts. The 
fact is that the code of Christian ethics is wellnigh discarded and 
obliterated by the masses. The fact also is that, as no building 
can stand without foundation, so no structure of ethics, morality, 
Christianity and true religion can remain firm on the tottering 
ruins of the home and family. Morality and society are bound 
to be entirely ruined unless the builders rebuild the foundation. 
Again the fact is that woman is the center and starting-point of 
morality or immorality—of the Christian home or of the debris of 
that essential foundation of our Church and our society. 

The fact, therefore, is that our chief concern and our main ob- 
jective of necessity must be woman—the home-maker. Organize 
the girls, the young ladies, and the young women, and the founda- 
tion will be rebuilt; the home will be rejuvenated and society 
will be saved. 

Here is real action for all those wishing to be useful members of 
Church and society. Eve was the first to destroy; Mary the 
first to rejuvenate. Eve brought death; Mary, the new Eve, 
ushered life, morality, and happiness into this planet of ours. 

It is under the guidance and example of Mary of Nazareth that 
in Holland the Women of Nazareth began their noble work in 
1921 for the reconstruction of society and the rejuvenation of the 
Christian home and family. By personal self-denial and char- 
acter-building these ladies started to put individuality and true 
morality into the ranks of the women. The result was wonderful 
—in fact, so wonderful that Cardinal Bourne of England begged 
these ladies to establish branches in London, and His Excellency, 
Dr. Christian Schreiber, the late Bishop of Berlin, invited them 
to spread their work in Germany. 

His Excellency J. D. J. Aengenent, Bishop of Haarlem, seeing 
the sturdy virtues, strong character and eminent abilities of these 


ladies, who formed a religious-secular society, committed to their 
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care and leadership all organizations of women and girls of his 
diocese. These organizations of women and girls under the name 
of ‘“The Grail,’ after the well-known symbol of the Blessed Eu- 
charist, perform their action among all women, rich and poor, 
young and old. 

The younger girls of the “‘Grail’’ form the branch called the 
“Children of the Cross.’”’ Their emblem is a Cross, and their 
lessons are self-denial and contempt of human respect, with the 
rest of the Christian virtues. The older girls of the ‘‘Grail’’ are 
classified in different groups and ranks, all wearing their own 
different uniform and emblem. 

The members of the “Grail’’ have their own special greeting, 
namely: “‘Excelsior, Alleluia, Forward.’’ They have also their 
special initiation in their different Degrees. At the initiation of 
the First Degree the young ladies make the following promises 
or pledges: 


a Pere promise to look upon my Holy Faith as my greatest 
treasure and to safeguard it by all means. 

2. I promise Thee, O God the Father, my Creator, God the Son, my 
Redeemer, and God the Holy Ghost, my Sanctifier, to show my 
gratitude by accepting Thy plans in my regard, whatever sacri- 
fices may be attached to them. 

3. I promise Thee all my fearless, pure and joyful love towards 
my parents, brothers and sisters, as well as towards all outside my 
family circle. 

4. I promise to pray for them and to help them all I can to be good 
and devout. 

5. I promise to be faithful, diligent and exact in the discharge of 
my daily duties. 

6. I promise Thee further, O Lord, to show the best of my maiden 
heart to all my associates, leaders and superioresses in the Grail, 
and to pray without ceasing that through the Grail Thy Kingdom 
here on earth may come, so that the whole world may become one 
Fold under one Shepherd. 

7. I firmly resolve that, if Thou callest me to the married state of 
life, I will consecrate myself with my future husband to all my 
Catholic duties and to preserve and defend my Holy Faith in my 
home. 

Mayest Thou, O God of Love and Sacrifice, aid me to fulfill 
throughout my life these my Grail promises and to do this with 
sacrificing love and submission! 
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Do we not recognize in the work of the ““‘Women of Nazareth” 
and their affiliated branches of the ‘Grail’? a most needful and 
most practical Catholic Action; an action of women amongst 
women to make them pure, fearless, and alert amidst the corrup- 
tion of this age? Do we not readily see that these women will 
form a nucleus of sound Catholic families, where will bloom good- 
ness and joyful happiness, and where will be reborn the Christian 
home after the model Home—the Home and Family of Nazareth? 

Would that some of our Catholic women would copy the mode 
and rules of action of the ‘‘Grail’’ and of their leaders, the ‘Women 
of Nazareth,” so as to safeguard the yet good Catholic homes and 
rescue those fallen by the wayside! Would that our Catholic 
Women Clubs and Junior Leaguers could see the necessity of at 
least the ‘“‘Grail’’ spirit—that they would humbly admit that no 
worldly policies but only a sturdy character, formed, enhanced 
and beautified by sacrifice and contempt of human respect, can 
bring true glory to themselves and to the rank and file of their 
sisters in the world, to save whom for home, country and heaven 
would be their best prayer and their greatest “‘action’’! 

May I add that a priest-professor, Dr. Jac Van Ginneken, S.J., 
was the founder and director of the ‘“‘Women of Nazareth.” 
Nothing was ever achieved without enthusiasm. Let our bound- 
less love for God and neighbor concentrate our prayers and action 
towards the reconstruction of the Catholic home, and the world 
will bless us and God reward us. 











The Principal Evolves 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


We must guard against any misunderstanding of our previous 
discussion of the position of the principal in the parish school. 
The free principal does not supplant but merely supplements the 
pastor. The zeal of the pastor has given us the parish school. 
That institution cannot remain at full vigor without the continu- 
ance of the pastor’s part in its administration. 

Under our conditions in the United States to-day the parish 
school is an integral part of the ideal parish. It affords the pastor 
a most effective medium for teaching the Gospel of Christ to every 
creature. His school gives the pastor an intimate contact with 
the young under his charge. In the absence of a school no other 
mechanism can supply this intimate pastoral contact. Where the 
pastor fails to use the school as a means of winning the young to 
Christ, the school does not function to fullest effectiveness. 

Nothing that we say about the capacity of a skilled principal is 
directed against the position of preéminence that the pastor holds 
and must hold in the ideal parish school. The spiritual ruler of 
the flock is the symbol of an authority that precludes unreasonable 
dictation from the teachers or the taught in the parish school. It 
is seldom necessary for the principal of a body of Religious teach- 
ers to invoke higher power than she holds as the delegate of the 
pastor. But in the background, giving disciplinary tone to the 
school atmosphere, is the appointee of the supreme diocesan 
power. The pastor ideally exercises only indirect control of his 
school, but in all matters of administration the principal always 
defers to him. It is a traditional custom, based on a sense of the 
fitness of things, for the Catholic. public to refer to a parish school 
as the school of Father X, the pastor. 

Another factor that contributes to the pastoral preéminence is 
his fixity of tenure. Principals may come and principals may go, 
but the pastor goes on for ever. This paraphrase of a familiar 
line is an exaggeration, but it has a great degree of truth. The 
short tenure of our Religious principals would contain a threat of 
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inefficiency, were it not for the permanence of the superior officer. 
The Superior of a local community is commonly the principal of 
the local parish school. The church legislation that provides for 
frequent changes of Religious Superiors makes the practice of 
humility easy, but the quick succession of school principals places 
a greater burden on the pastor in the administration of his school. 

To-day the various phases of school accounting are better de- 
veloped than a generation ago. The retiring principal now passes 
to her successor a richer legacy of essential information. The 
permanent record file, if properly kept, gives the incoming prin- 
cipal a large knowledge of individual pupils. In some dioceses, 
notably in Toledo, complete duplicate records in the superinten- 
dent’s office guard against any lapses in local units of the diocesan 
system. But the pastor can, and commonly does, give the prin- 
cipal, whether veteran or beginner, a large measure of help in the 
administration of pupil personnel. 

The good shepherd knows the sheep and the lambs of his flock. 
With his broader knowledge of the individual lives and living con- 
ditions of his pupils, he may be a safer guide to a principal in the 
administration of school personnel than the cold record of a file 
whose estimate may be colored by a natural human prejudice 
against the dullard, the laggard, or the disciplinary problem pupil. 
The pastor is the great exponent of the human equation. When 
he gently insists that the poor results in a given case are better 
than the antecedents of the pupil gave any warrant to expect, his 
words are a source of encouragement to a distracted teacher or 
principal rather than a stricture on the work of teacher or school. 

His experience in dealing with human nature, wounded and 
corrupt, has mellowed his fervor for achieving the ideal. He pat- 
terns his administration in the cura animarum after the example 
of the Church; her discipline and her legislation make for the 
ideal, but her dispensations admit the impossibility of achieving 
it in every instance. Pia Mater Ecclesia is a good and a safe 
guide. Sweet reasonableness leavens her discipline for the lambs 
as well as the sheep of Christ’s flock. The parish school is the 
alma mater whose lessons and whose memory are dear to all her 
pupils and ever stimulate them to the better things of life. 

No development of child accounting or personnel administra- 
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tion in the parish school can dispense with the wisdom and the 
counsels of the pastor. But the pastor is the first to insist that 
the teachers in his school hold their position because of their supe- 
rior knowledge of teaching procedure and methods and that the 
principal is their best guide in these matters. The course of 
study and the intensive supervision of teaching performance are 
the immediate concern of the principal or other school officers. 

In our philosophy of education teachers take the place of par- 
ents because they have greater competence in the teaching of for- 
mal school subjects. If they do not have this greater competence, 
they are acting under false pretense. The pastor may not be able 
to detect poor procedure, nor is he expected to demonstrate cor- 
rect methods. The wise executive delegates many powers and 
many duties to subordinates, and holds them responsible for proper 
use and correct execution. 

Given that the principal has proper preparation for her work, 
there is much in the administration of classroom teaching over 
which she and other school officers must have exclusive control. 
One of her first responsibilities is to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with her teachers and their capacities. She does not 
begin to function properly as a school principal until she has ar- 
rived at some reasonable appraisal of the work of her teachers. 
We have previously noted the advantage that the parish prin- 
cipal has in the fund of information afforded by easy contact with 
other Superiors and principals formerly in charge of her teachers. 
From these colleagues she can derive much of value in the present 
direction of her corps of teachers. 

It is distressing when no records are available. A certain re- 
luctance on the part of supervisors and principals to record rat- 
ings may impede the gathering of data. It is well to have forms 
that call for the permanent recording of objective ratings of all 
teachers by successive Superiors, supervisors, and principals. 
No valid reason can be offered for failure to record ratings. No 
teacher should find the rating process odious when she understands 
that the sole ultimate purpose is to promote progressive improve- 
ment of teaching procedure. Every Religious teacher desires to 
do her work as perfectly as possible, because she labors in the 
service of the perfect Master who bids His disciples: ‘‘Follow 
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Me.” The Religious teacher should not then resent a rating pro- 
cedure that seeks the perfection of the individual teacher. 

There is a human element. No one wishes imperfections, per- 
sonal or professional, to become the object of common notice or 
public comment. The objective rating of teachers is by its very 
nature a confidential document; only qualified superior officers 
should have access to the file in which these ratings are preserved. 
As a superintendent who has collected teacher ratings over a 
number of years, the writer can testify that his file of individual 
ratings is open to no one except superior officers in charge of the 
individual teachers. Such a file in any principal’s office or in the 
records of any teaching community is equally sacrosanct. There 
will be no undue publicity to embarrass any individual. The 
teacher who fears rating, implicitly confesses that there are de- 
fects in her teaching procedure crying for correction. 

Let us speak of the advantages. The rated teacher knows that 
her professional deficiencies will be called to her attention. If 
she finds that her work is generally acceptable to a superior officer, 
she is stimulated to overcome the teaching defects from which she 
labors. The teacher is awake to the possibility of better teaching, 
and will not lapse into a deadening rut that makes any routine 
work distasteful. The parish school system commonly holds 
teachers in life tenure. There must be growth from year to 
year; else there will be stagnation. The veteran parish school 
teacher must beware of an attitude that deems nothing good that 
is not old. She may test the new in the crucible of experience, 
but she tests it. No growth is possible when everything new is 
summarily condemned. The teacher who is rated annually is 
kept aware of the possibility of professional growth and of pro- 
gressive development in the science of teaching. The superin- 
tendent or the pastor who notes progressive improvement in the 
rating is confident that his teachers and his school are on a very 
high plane. He will seek elsewhere than in teaching performance 
for the explanation of achievement deficiencies on the part of 
pupils. 

Seeking to confirm findings made and recorded and to make fur- 
ther findings, the principal will make short visits to all classrooms 
at frequent intervals. She must study the pupils as well as the 
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teachers. A very old proverb tells us that you cannot make 
a silk purse out of a certain physical part of a lowly but useful 
animal. This proverb may offer safe guidance to the principal 
who becomes distressed over pupil failures and feels inclined to 
blame the teachers, past and present. 

The principal’s findings afford the basis for a program of effec- 
tive supervision fitted to immediate needs. The sampling method 
of classroom visitation is not supervision in the full sense, but 
rather a guide towards it. A few short visits may convince her 
that an experienced teacher with a high rating from previous 
officers is in need of no present supervision. Such a teacher may 
keep pace with progress in the science of teaching through private 
professional reading. The principal finds it wise to say only a 
word of encouragement and appreciation to skilled but diffident 
teachers who fear that their methods are not best in present cir- 
cumstances. Some veteran teachers may labor from defects 
easily corrected. Verbum sat sapienti. The principal who makes 
a rapid survey and appraisal will likely discover inferior teachers 
in need of careful diagnostic study and constructive assistance. 
The beginning teacher, professionally trained or raw recruit, 
is the object of special solicitude. 

In a rapid survey the skilled principal quickly discovers the 
teachers in need of assistance. There is no doubt that an initial 
appraisal of her teaching faculty places the principal in a position 
to narrow her intensive supervision to the one or more teachers in 
greatest need, and thus make a constructive contribution of great 
value to the teacher, the pupils and the school. Her work makes 
for the religious formation of the individual who by her very pro- 
fession seeks perfection. Nothing shoddy or second-rate is 
worthy of the Master whom the teacher serves. The principal, 
on her part, imitates the Shepherd who left ninety-nine sheep in 
the desert, sound and safe, and went in search of the one who was 
lost. 

She must hold fast to the proper functions of her office; it is 
in no wise a part of the principal’s work to relieve the inefficient 
teacher of a part of her work through personal instruction of cer- 
tain groups of pupils. Deficient groups may need re-grading, 
and that is the work of the principal. If an inefficient teacher is 
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overloaded, it may be necessary to install an additional teacher, 
but the principal must not impede performance of her main task 
by becoming a regular teacher. Misguided zeal sometimes 
prompts a principal to offer her service in this rdle. The pastor 
pleads the offer as extenuation: ‘‘We were in difficulty in Sis- 
ter X’s room until the principal, a fine teacher, offered to serve.” 
To get this fine teacher, he decapitated his school. It were better 
to replace the inefficient teacher with a new teacher, Religious or 
secular, than thus to inflict capital punishment on his school. 

After determining the teacher or teachers most sorely in need 
of assistance, the principal will employ the case method. She 
becomes the physician, not only ascertaining the symptoms of 
maladjustment, but scientifically tracing these symptoms to their 
cause. Longer visits and careful observation will put her in a 
position to prescribe the remedy. The parish principal calls on 
the available data from the variety of sources at her command. 
The motherhouse or the community supervisor can give her the 
academic training, experience and professional preparation of the 
individual under investigation. Previous principals may have 
recorded their diagnoses, and the principal will herself study the 
teacher’s professional attitude and background of culture. 

Frequently the difficulty is found in the complexity of the pupil 
personnel, the amazing variation in the mental capacities of the 
pupils. The mistake may be that a known difficult disciplinary 
group has been unwittingly assigned to a beginning teacher. In 
the former case the principal must differentiate instructional ma- 
terials or reclassify the pupils with little thought of parental re- 
monstrance or possible congestion in lower grades; in the latter 
case the ineffective teacher may exchange places with the teacher 
of a more placid group who has a “‘disciplinary eye’’ or a known 
skill in applying the only argument that certain perverse spirits 
understand. The principal tactfully convinces the teachers in- 
volved that the adjustments contribute to effective teaching and 
effective learning. 

The solutions we have noted are comparatively simple but do 
not always find application. The difficulty may be more recon- 
dite and yield to discovery only as a result of frequent conferences 
between the principal and the teacher. The tact and the sym- 
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pathy of the principal can elicit a wholesome spirit of codperation 
from the teacher. The situation is fraught with possible embar- 
rassment. If the Religious teacher is fairly convinced of the need 
of improvement, we can safely assume the desire to improve. 

The principal draws on her observation of the teacher at work 
to give her definite counsels that may be of immeasurably more 
value to the teacher than the maze of theory she sought to master 
in her years of preparation. Does the teacher make sufficient use 
of the question as an instrument of instruction? Has she studied 
the educational status of her pupils sufficiently? Does she 
analyse written work to determine the degree of actual learning? 
Have all possible devices been employed to engage the interest 
of indifferent pupils and stir their curiosity? These are but 
samples of the questions that make the supervisory conference 
an effective tool for the improvement of teaching. 

The parish school principal has a splendid opportunity for 
promoting the general morale of all her teachers through well- 
directed teachers’ meetings. It is easy in the comparative pri- 
vacy of a community room to have all the teachers of the same 
religious family enter into discussion of ways and means to im- 
prove teaching procedure. Young inexperienced teachers can 
present their problems and difficulties without embarrassment; 
the veteran teachers, invited by the principal, can give the begin- 
ning teachers the benefit of their experience. The guidance of 
the principal will maintain a professional spirit and atmosphere. 
In-service training, so common among the younger teachers, has 
a tendency to impede professional reading. The older teachers, 
with greater opportunity for wide reading, can keep pace with 
professional books and current educational literature, and give the 
busy beginners guidance in the employment of their restricted time. 

At times it is advisable for the community to break up into 
groups that will confer separately about the teaching of given sub- 
jects. The distracted teacher of backward primary pupils will 
gather courage from a discussion of reading difficulties, but may 
feel little interest in a talk on improved methods of teaching 
geography. The principal’s careful analysis of the chief teaching 
difficulties in her school determines the topics most in need of 
discussion. 
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Our teachers live together, apart from the world, free from social 
distractions, in an atmosphere conducive to deep thought; it 
is within the province of a Religious Superior to direct her charges 
in the use of this unique opportunity. She must feel the responsi- 
bility of maintaining at a high level the professional attitude of 
her teachers and the professional tone of her school. Teachers 
with pressing social obligations and home duties outside school 
hours may grow restive at a teachers’ meeting and are prone to 
pronounce them futile. To the Religious teacher the school and 
her work in it are her life. 











A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


Christ the Son of God 


In the January number of the Revue Biblique, P. Lagrange, O.P., that 
glory of Catholic biblical scholarship, now in his eighty-first year, still 
displays a nimbleness and a vigor of intellect that are as admirable as 
the whole career of a man whom to know is to revere and admire. In 
a searching paper the great scholar refutes the suggestion of some an- 
cient scoffers recently revived by certain modern critics to the effect that 
St. Paul borrowed his idea of Christ’s eternal, divine Sonship from the 
surrounding pagan world. 

Arianism, in a more or less diluted form, has always held a strange fasci- 
nation for a certain type of men. There are those who would have it 
that most non-Catholic Christians of to-day are Arians—unconsciously 
yet very really—in that they have gone back to the ancient heresy that 
Jesus Christ is called ‘‘Son of God”’ only in a more excellent way than we all 
are, or that in Him God dwells and reveals Himself in a unique manner. 

The idea of a divine filiation was nothing new or strange to the world 
to which the Apostles preached Christ. The pagan world was in the 
habit of deifying itsemperors. Thus, in the year 15 or 16, Tiberius wrote 
to the people of Gythion that, as for himself, he only desired such hom- 
age as became mortals, but he approved that all men, and their city 
more particularly, should pay to his father such honors as belong to the 
gods. At an early stage of Christianity, its enemies pretended that 
Jesus was only God in the sense in which men of power or genius were 
the instruments of the Deity, and who, for that reason, could be raised 
to divine honors. Against these blasphemies St. Paul insists on the 
eternal preéxistence of Christ. The well-known passage in Phil., ii. 
6-11, is so strong that rather than admit its cogency, certain critics have 
contested its authenticity. Christ was God, the equal of God, so much 
so that there is nothing excessive in His claim to equality with the In- 
finite Majesty. 

For all that He took a human nature, and because for a time He with- 
held from that humanity the glory which was its due owing to its hypo- 
static union with a Divine Person, honor and glory are the just reward of 
one who emptied part of His personality of that which was its birth- 
right. Before he appeared in the condition of our humanity, Jesus 
Christ had lived an eternal existence on a footing of perfect equality with 
God. Son of God is properly His name. St. Paul borrowed nothing 
from the paganism which he so cordially abhorred. 
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The Son of God, having existed eternally, became man in order to 
raise human nature to God. In St. Paul’s Christology there are no 
loans from pagan mythology. There is no question of a man becoming 
God, but of God becoming man. The mystery, under externals of weak- 
ness and abasement, is in reality a display of power and terminates in 
glory (cfr. Revue Biblique, January, 1936). 


St. Joseph and the First Two Chapters of St. Matthew’s Gospel 


The Gospel of St. Matthew shares with that of St. Luke the peculiar 
feature that its first chapters relate scenes of the infancy of Our Lord— 
scenes, that is, of which the writers could not have been ocular witnesses. 
St. Matthew, unlike St. Luke, makes no preliminary statement as to his 
sources, but it is obvious that for his opening chapters he must have 
sought information from the two persons who alone could supply it, 
namely, Mary and/or Joseph. From internal evidence and some very 
clearly marked characteristics, it is generally admitted that Luke wrote 
what he had heard from the lips of Our Lady. As for St. Matthew, a 
recent French writer feels justified in affirming that an attentive study 
of the text shows that he has ‘‘drawn on the recollections of St. Joseph.” 

Now, it is pretty obvious that Matthew, who at the time of St. Jo- 
seph’s death was busily engaged in his office in the City of Palms (Jeri- 
cho) as superintendent of excise and taxes, had not at any time had 
direct speech with St. Joseph on the subject of the latter’s memories of 
the childhood of Jesus. It is, of course, quite possible that the publican 
may have seen the Holy Family on one of its annual pilgrimages to 
Jerusalem when they chanced to travel by the Jericho road, in ordet 
to avoid the route through Samaria, but that is not to the point. It is 
universally admitted that St. Joseph died before the beginning of Our 
Lord’s public ministry; there is never the slightest hint in the Gospels 
of his being still alive then. If Matthew had any information from St. 
Joseph, it was therefore necessarily a second-hand one. Who could be 
that informant? 

One of the outstanding characteristics of the Gospel story of Our Lord, 
as well as of the chief figures connected with Him, is the element of mys- 
tery or secrecy—a kind of disciplina arcani, a wonderful and indeed 
truly divine reticence. It would seem that, whenever the veil that 
shrouds the entrance of God into our human world is at all lifted, it is 
done with infinite discretion and admirable purposefulness. By a proc- 
ess of elimination we arrive at the conclusion that Matthew, like St. 
Luke, learned from Mary. It is most unlikely—in fact, it has never 
been seriously suggested—that Our Lord Himself at any time referred to 
the incidents of His childhood: the thing would be completely out of 
character, so to speak. It has been suggested, by Plummer for instance, 
that Matthew’s informant may have been St. James-the-Less, who was a 
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cousin of Our Lord. But the /ex arcani, as I venture to call the admir- 
able secretiveness of the Gospel, applies in this case also. We must hold 
it as a first principle that, during all the years of His life at Nazareth up 
to His baptism, Our Lord wished to leave the manner of His coming into 
our world in complete mystery. 

Mary, therefore, is the sole source of information on the origins of the 
Incarnation. She lifted the veil—yet, with what discretion is hinted at 
both by the difference between Luke and Matthew and by their essen- 
tial agreement. The mystery of the virgin birth had to be definitely 
stated to a pagan world which was all too familiar with the very human 
offspring of gods and goddesses. Thus, see Mary revealing Joseph’s 
anxiety and at the same time supplying the true interpretation of a fa- 
mous text of Isaias about a Virgin conceiving a Son whose name should 
be (that is, who would substantially be) Emmanuel—God with us (cfr. 
Is., vii. 14). 

That in St. Matthew we do indeed hear an echo of St. Joseph’s voice is 
true, but it reaches us through Mary, and it is for that reason not less 
pleasing or interesting (cfr. Christiani, ‘“‘Jésus Christ, Fils de Dieu, 
Sauveur,” in L’Ami du Clergé, February 18, 1936). 


‘*You Have Heard of the Patience of Job’’ (James, v. 11) 


As against the Talmud of Babylon which declares that ‘‘Job never ex- 
isted . . . that he is no more than a parable,’ and others who would see 
in him no more than the creation of a poetical fancy, it is now well dem- 
onstrated that both the name of the hero and the setting of the inci- 
dents related in the Book of Job are definitely historical. The name oc- 
curs in the famous tablets of El-Amarna. The name, says Dhorme, be- 
longs to the Western Semitic nomenclature. As for the country, it must 
definitely be located to the South of Palestine, on the borders of Idumea 
and Arabia, though a late Jewish tradition at one time placed it in the 
North-East, or Hauran. As regards the date of Job, Jewish tradition 
is also misleading in that respect, for it fluctuates between the time of 
Abraham and the return from the Babylonian captivity. Internal evi- 
dence places the Book—and the man—in the epoch of the patriarchs. 
Every detail of the poem points to the customs and manners commonly 
associated with these personages. Job is described as the head of a 
tribe or clan; his wealth is like that of Abraham, and consists of vast 
herds; he worships and offers sacrifice after the fashion of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob, and his death is described in the same terms as those in 
which the Bible relates the demise of those venerable personages. The 
only difference is that Job is not a Jew. 

The Bible is quite unequivocal in its straightforward affirmation of 
Job’s existence in history. This historicity is simply taken for granted— 
there is no shadow of doubt on the point. Ezechiel ranks Job with Noe 
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and Daniel (Ezech., xiv. 14); while Tobias, and in the New Testament 
St. James, point to him as a supreme pattern of patience. It would, 
therefore, be more than rash for a Catholic to question the historicity of 
Job. It follows that the Book which bears his name cannot be mere 
fiction or poetry, for the name of Job is extolled by other inspired writers 
precisely by reason of the wonderful endurance he displayed amid un- 
paralleled trials. There would be very little point in holding up for ad- 
miration a man who has no existence in fact, and to exhort men to emu- 
late an example that has no basis beyond the imagination of a supreme 
master of poetical style. 

This is not to say that every single detail of the Book is solid history. 
Between history and poetry there is a borderland, or a middle course. 
The substance of the Book is founded on fact. The occurrences ..' ted 
did happen to a patriarchal personage called Job, who lived somewhere 
on the northern frontier of the Arabian peninsula. But these facts were 
arranged by the author of the Book with consummate artistry and linked 
together by speeches which remind one of the chorus of a Greek play. 
The book has been written with a very definite purpose in view. Like 
the rest of the Bible, its real author is the Holy Ghost, by whose inspira- 
tion the holy men of God spoke (II Pet., i.21); but on the human plane 
the author is a poetical genius with a matchless gift of vision and descrip- 
tion. The date of the composition is uncertain. Dhorme places it 
between 500 and 450, whilst the latest Catholic commentator puts it as 
late as about 300 B.c. In any case, there is no question of the poem 
being the work of the hero himself—only a master of style could have 
written it. All that we are bound to believe is that Job existed, that the 
incidents related in the poem are substantially historical, and that the 
Holy Ghost inspired the writing of them. The opening scene is a poetic 
and artistic picture, and the conclusion too has about it a poetic flavor; 
but even though we see here at work the skill and artistry of a poet, in 
this the writer was prompted by the Holy Ghost quite as much as he was 
in the choice and arrangement of the historical incidents he relates. 


Cooperation of Clergy and Laity 


Ours is a time of violent contrasts. No longer is the Church hampered 
by the mere dead weight of indifference, but there is arrayed against 
her a vast and growing army of active, highly organized and grimly de- 
termined enemies. As President Roosevelt said recently, it is not that 
some particular faith is attacked—all faith in a supernatural order is 
being denied, undermined and actively combated. On the other hand, 
we witness precisely in our own days a wonderful deepening of the 
spiritual life. At no time has God given to His Church greater Popes 
than those who have occupied the Chair of Peter in our own age. And 
their luminous guidance has made, and is making, an ever-deepening 
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impression upon the world. Popes and bishops have walked in the 
footsteps of Josias of old, whom the Holy Ghost praises forasmuch as “‘in 
the days of sinners he strengthened godliness” (Ecclus., xxix. 4). The 
infinite power of attraction which the Church exercises in the world of the 
spirit is increasingly felt by many of those who grew up outside her 
beneficent influence, and if we will only take the tide on the flood, we 
may surely win for Christ all that is best in humanity. 

To this end there must be coéperation between clergy and laity. Too 
long have the laity imagined that between them and “the priests’’ there 
is fixed an impassable gulf. Obviously, the priests have a standing in 
the Church which is exclusive, owing to the peculiar powers with which 
they are invested; they alone can offer sacrifice and administer the 
Sacraments. But it is nothing short of a tragedy that far too often the 
laity imagine that all that is expected of them is to sit in a pew and to 
put a coin ona plate. It is far otherwise. The most popular vision of 
the Church is that which represents her asa bark. Those on board 
a ship are all in a similar condition as regards danger or safety. In an 
emergency the cry is ‘‘all hands on deck.” Soitisinthe Church. It is 
high time that all the faithful should realize that they may not be content 
with taking or receiving from the Church; they must put something into 
the common stock. 

The distinction of priest and layman is real, but let us not exaggerate. 
The color of the cloth or the shape of the collar must not be a boundary 
mark. The clergy have their peculiar mission; the laity have theirs. 
In the early centuries—especially in apostolic and subapostolic days— 
extraordinary gifts of teaching and action were bestowed by the Holy 
Ghost with almost impartial liberality: ‘‘You may all prophesy one 
by one, that all may learn and all may be exhorted” (I Cor., xiv. 31). 
If women are excepted, it is not because of any essential inferiority, or 
from some Pauline idiosyncrasy as it has been asserted—but for some 
eminent and even obvious reasons of seemliness and appropriateness. 
As regards many of St. Paul’s helpers—Sosthenes, Jesus the Just, Tro- 
phimus, etc.—we do not even know whether they held any clerical rank 
at all. At any rate, it is certain that neither Philemon nor Onesimus 
were clerics. Yet, the former was a man of great influence in the 
Church, and the latter was so useful to Paul that he hesitates to part 
with him. ‘My brethren, if any of you err from the truth, and one 
convert him, he must know that he who causeth a sinner to be con- 
verted .. .”’ (James, v. 19.) This could only be brought about by real 
action—Catholic Action. 

Even the study of theology is no exclusive privilege of the clergy. 
Theology is, of course, in a preéminent degree the priest’s science. But 
it is a very great pity that the laity should leave it so exclusively to him. 
It may be argued that a priest has what the French call a grdce d’ état, 
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in this respect, but there have been great Catholic laymen whose knowl- 
edge of theology was of such outstanding quality that bishops appointed 
them to teach future priests—for instance, W. D. Ward. 

Newman, in the Rambler (July, 1859), showed that in the fourth cen- 
tury, after Nicza and Rimini, it was in the main the laity that saved the 
Catholic Tradition. For this paper Newman was denounced in Rome, 
but it is significant that nothing happened. In our’own days the Head 
of the Church solemnly calls on all the faithful to codperate with the 
clergy. The laity must allow its good will to be guided and canalized. 
They must not take the bit between their teeth and race blindly forward. 
Nothing good comes from running amuck. But in every town and vil- 
lage, and in every station of life, however lowly or restricted, every man 
and woman of good will can do something to forward the Kingdom of 
God on earth (cfr. Hochland, January, 1936; Schénere Zukunft, March 1, 
1936). 


Ethics of Forcible Annexation 


I can only draw attention to a highly topical paper in the Civilta Cat- 
tolica of February 15 in which a Jesuit writer discusses the rights and 
wrongs of forcible temporal annexation as viewed by Catholic tradition. 
One more than suspects that the author writes with an eye to the present 
problems that face his country. His conclusion is the obvious one. 
There is no wrong in the forcible annexation of territory when there is 
no other means to punish an offender, to repair damage done, to secure 
reparation and reéstablish a just order. The difficulty will always be to 
know when there is no other remedy than war and annexation. 


Early Nestorian Missions in China 


The same number of the great Italian review brings the concluding 
installment of an interesting study of the early Nestorian missions in 
China, which began exactly thirteen centuries ago. In 1605 the famous 
Fr. Ricci reported to his General that he had evidence of the existence of 
Christians in the interior of China whose conversion dated many cen- 
turies back. In 1933 a missionary of Scheut discovered in his turn a 
tribe of Mongolians (cfr. ‘‘Les Erkiit, descendants des Chrétiens Médi- 
évaux, chez les Mongols Ordos,”’ published by the Bulletin of the Catholic 
University of Peking, 1934, No. 9) whose very superstitions point to a 
Christian origin. 

The tragedy of it all is that Christianity should have been tainted with 
heresy from the start. For all that, what an astonishing vitality there 
is in that divine thing even when it receives no support or sustenance from 
the head and heart, as is the case of those who are not in vital communion 


with Rome. 











Answers to Questions 


Concerning Extreme Unction 


Question: (1) Should an adult who has just been baptized and is in 
danger of death receive Extreme Unction? Is it of any advantage to 
him? 

(2) If you are not reasonably sure of the disposition of a person, 
should he be anointed absolutely or conditionally while he is unconscious 
and one cannot take a chance on his regaining consciousness before 
death? 

(3) If a person were anointed conditionally owing to lack of cer- 
tainty of his disposition, and really was not well disposed at the time but 
on regaining consciousness became well disposed, is there need of re- 
anointing him? PASTOR. 


Answer: (1) Though the Sacrament of Baptism received with 
proper disposition by an adult gives him not only sanctifying grace 
but remits also all penalties for sins committed prior to Baptism, 
the reception of the Sacrament of Extreme Unction is not useless. 
It gives the sick person supernatural strength against any pos- 
sible temptations in the hour of death, and it heals the weakness 
of the soul brought on by former sins, gives strength to bear the 
trials of the last illness, adds confidence in God, and makes the 
soul disposed to suffer for and die with Christ. To a question 
concerning this very case mentioned by our correspondent re- 
ferred from China to the Sacred Congregation of the Propagation 
of the Faith, the Sacred Congregation answered that the Sacra- 
ment of Extreme Unction can be administered provided the per- 
son has the intention to receive it (September 26, 1821; Codicis 
Iuris Canonici Fontes, Vol. VII, n. 4728). 

(2) If one understands the words of our correspondent about 
not being reasonably certain of the disposition of the unconscious 
person to mean lack of intention, conditional Extreme Unction 
only can be given. Ordinarily one may presume the intention 
in Catholics who have a knowledge of the Sacrament, even when 
they have been careless in their religious duties. If, however, 
they are known to have impenitently and stubbornly persisted 
in public mortal sin, they should not be anointed, because with 
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such disposition there can be no intention of receiving the Sacra- 
ment. If the disposition of the persons be doubtful, they should 
be anointed conditionally, as Canon 942 directs. This rule would 
apply to persons who lived in an invalid marriage, and who re- 
fused the efforts of the priest either to rectify the marriage or, if 
that was impossible, to have the couple separate. It would apply 
to Catholics who are known to belong to forbidden societies, or 
who have lived iu other publicly known sinful conditions and are 
suddenly attacked by illness and unconsciousness. The ordinary 
Catholic who suddenly falls ill and becomes unconscious may 
perhaps not be in the state of grace at the time, but Extreme Unc- 
tion should be given him unconditionally. The reason is that, if 
by the grace of God he has a few moments of consciousness be- 
fore death, he may repent of his sins, and if so he would receive the 
grace of the Sacrament of Extreme Unction. If that Sacrament 
has been given him conditionally on the state of grace and he was 
not in that state at the time, he does not receive the Sacrament; 
wherefore, when he gets disposed by contrition or at least attri- 
tion, he is deprived of the benefits that Extreme Unction would 
have given him. 

(3) If by lack of disposition one understands lack of inten- 
tion, as explained above, and if the priest had given conditional 
Extreme Unction, and found when the person regained conscious- 
ness that he had not had the proper disposition, Extreme Unction 
must be repeated because the person did not receive the Sacra- 
ment. If by disposition one understands that the person had been 
in mortal sin, the priest was in error in making the Sacrament to 
depend on that condition; but if he did have such a conditional 
intention and ascertains afterwards that the person was in mortal 
sin at the time, the Sacrament was not received and should be 
repeated. The only condition which the priest can lawfully 
make when he doubts about the intention of the person is: “If 
. you have the intention, I anoint you... .” 

The other conditional anointings mentioned in Canon 941 are 
self-evident, namely, if it is doubtful whether a child has attained 
the use of reason, if it is doubtful whether a person is really in 
danger of death, and when it is doubtful whether a person is 
actually dead. 
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Incense at Benediction of Blessed Sacrament 


Question: Please inform me whether the priest should put incense 
into the censer both at the first incensing and at the second, if there are 
no prayers said between the O Salutaris and the Tantum ergo. 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: Usually at the beginning of the Exposition the O 
Salutaris or some other Latin hymn in honor of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is chanted. As soon as the ostensorium is put in its place, 
the priest at the foot of the altar puts incense into the censer and 
incenses the Blessed Sacrament. If no prayers or singing follows 
the O Salutaris but the Tantum ergo is immediately chanted, there 
is a space of a few minutes only between the first incensing and 
the second that is to be done at the singing of Genitori genitoque. 
In that case it would seem superfluous to put on incense again, 
and the Sacred Congregation of Rites declared July 5, 1907 
(Decreta Authentica, n. 4202), that incense is not again put into 
the censer. Some liturgists do not mention this answer of the 
Sacred Congregation, but Fortescue (“The Ceremonies of the 
Roman Rite Described,” p. 259) speaks of it. The same Decree 
is mentioned by the ‘“‘Ceremoniale Romano-Seraphicum,’’ n. 
464. 


A Novel Rosary Medal 


Question: There is on the market a heart-shaped medal, about 2'/, 
inches in length and 1°/, inches in width, with five decades of raised 
beads and a small crucifix on both sides of the medal. Can that medal 
be blessed as a rosary and used to gain the indulgences of the Rosary, 
or can it be blessed at least like any religious medal? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: The traditional form of the rosary and other prayer 
beads is that the beads are fastened to a string or chain. The 
Decreta Authentica of the Sacred Congregation of Indulgences and 
Relics (n. 257, June 20, 1836) have the following: ‘‘Can indul- 
gences be applied to crowns or rings of silver or gold on which are 
sculptured ten beads for the purpose of reciting on them the Rosary 
or its third part (five decades)?’ The answer is in the negative 
for indulgences granted for the recitation of the Rosary. Since 
the rosary medal mentioned by our correspondent deviates from 
the traditional form of prayer beads, it is not probable that the 
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indulgences of the Rosary (or those attached to other prayer 
beads) can be gained by the use of such a medal, or that such a 
medal can be blessed with the indulgences proper to the Rosary 
or the various other prayer beads. To the question put before the 
Holy See whether a rosary made in the form of an arm band can 
be blessed and indulgenced with the indulgences of the Rosary, 
the Holy See answered that it cannot be blessed with the indul- 
gences of the Rosary, but may receive the blessing of the papal 
indulgences (June 21, 1918; Beringer-Steinen, “‘Die Ablisse,”’ 
I, p. 568). The same should be said of the rosary medal. 


Taxes for Dispensations and the Exemption of the Poor 


Question: What is the correct explanation of the ‘‘taxa’’ demanded 
by church law from those who seek a dispensation? Is it correct to say 
that it is a fine or penalty on the Catholic party who wants to contract 
a marriage forbidden by the general law? If under certain circum- 
stances there is danger of scandalizing the non-Catholic party, for some 
believe that the Church has her price on concessions for release from the 
law, what should the attitude of the pastor be? This is particularly 
apropos in the case where the man, who according to all the laws of 
etiquette is paying the bill, is the non-Catholic. In such circumstances 
the pastor might prefer to pay the ‘‘taxa’”’ himself rather than scandalize 
a prospective convert. Is he doing any wrong in the case? In modern 
America, who are to be considered as “‘pauperes’’? I consider this a 
most pertinent question. Is there any fixed rule to guide the priest? 

PASTOR. 


Answer: Cardinal Gasparri devotes several pages to taxes for 
matrimonial dispensations in his ‘“Tractatus Canonicus de Matri- 
monio,’’ I, pp. 170-177, but he does not explain why the tax is 
imposed except that part of it has to cover the expenditures of 
the office of the Sacred Congregations that grant dispensations 
from marriage impediments. Most Rev. A. Cicognani, Apostolic 
Delegate to the U. S., in his “Canon Law,”’ p. 771, considers it 
a sort of penalty. Rightly so, for dispensations have always 
been considered a “‘vulnus legis,” and exceptions to the law made 
in favor of individuals are not favoredin Canon Law. The Church 
might act like the civil authorities, and refuse to grant individuals 
permission to do what is forbidden in law. If one wants a special 
favor from the Church, one ought in turn to be willing to do some- 
thing special for the Church. The tax or offering that is expected 
is not exorbitant (usually not above five dollars), though the Holy 
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See wishes the party that gets the dispensation to make an offer- 
ing according to his means. Usually people get the dispensa- 
tion from the Ordinary who has been authorized by the Holy See 
to grant certain dispensations. The Ordinary is bound to remit 
the offerings to the Holy See, retaining only a small fraction for 
expenses of his Chancery. The poor need pay only the Chancery 
expense and are released from making an offering to the Holy See, 
but the pastor who usually has to arrange matters must be truth- 
ful in his statement that the petitioner of the dispensation is poor, 
for the Sacred Penitentiary declared on December 1, 1852, that 
the petitioners of a dispensation who deceive the Holy See con- 
cerning their financial condition are bound in conscience to make 
restitution to the Holy See. 

Those persons are considered to be poor who live by their daily 
work and have neither money put away nor any other property 
to fall back on for their living. A great many of our working 
people are in that condition, even though their wages are fairly 
high; living conditions are so expensive in our country that, if 
one wants to live above a beggarly condition, the wages just 
barely suffice for rent, food and clothing. The odd thing is that 
ordinarily working people contribute willingly towards the 
Church’s work, while sometimes those who can easily do so com- 
plain. This is true also in the matter of fees for dispensations. 

As to the scandal of non-Catholics, it seems to be the common 
experience that those who are not of an antagonistic spirit do 
not bother their heads about our affairs, and those who of set 
purpose are against us will blame the Church, no matter what she 
does. If she gave dispensations freely without any fee or offer- 
ing, she would be stigmatized as altogether lax; when she insists 
on a fee, she is helping only those who can pay and cares nothing 
for the poor. Surely, the Holy See has said often enough that 
she wants no fee from the poor, and is willing even to remit the 
small actual expenditures in their favor. The non-Catholic has 
nothing to do with paying the tax, for, as Cardinal Gasparri says, 
his financial standing is not to be considered but only that of the 
Catholic, for it is the Catholic party that gets the dispensation. 
It is not necessary to bother the non-Catholics about the dispensa- 
tion tax when a Catholic wants to marry a non-Catholic. Fre- 
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quently the Catholic has not taken care to inform the non-Cath- 
olic of more important things than the dispensation tax; that is, 
indeed, the least of the difficulties. The really important thing 
is that the Catholic make sure that he or she will be able to live 
according to the Catholic faith. Herein also is the real duty of 
the pastor in these marriages. 


Sacramental Confession of Sisters 


Question: The November issue (1935), page 183, brought the follow- 
ing question from an inquirer: ‘When a confessor has received the 
special jurisdiction to hear the confessions of religious women, is it re- 
quired for validity to hear the confessions in a place approved for the 
confessions of women?” In your answer you apply the decision of the 
Papal Committee of December 28, 1927, and conclude that even a con- 
fessor having the special jurisdiction cannot hear a Sister’s confession 
validly except in a place approved for hearing the confessions of women. 
Is your conclusion correct? As far as I know, there is no Canon which 
requires an approved place or even a confessional for the validity of the 
confession of a Sister, if the confession is made to a priest who has the 
special jurisdiction. But, whilst no restriction in regard to the place of 
confession is made for a priest who has the special jurisdiction, a restric- 
tion is certainly made for a priest who does not have the special juris- 
diction (Canon 522). As to the Decree of the Pontifical Committee 
of December 28, 1927, it seems to me that it is the answer to the ques- 
tion which concerns the ‘occasional’ confessor only, referred to in 
Canon 522, and therefore does not apply to a priest who has the special 
jurisdiction. Schaefer, ‘“De Religiosis’” (1931), page 306, says: ‘‘Etsi 
tales confessiones sunt illicite, invaliditas non tam certo juridice ap- 
paret”’ (and refers to Maroto). Is then the reply of the Pontifical Com- 
mittee of December 28, 1927, to be applied also to the confessor who 
has the special jurisdiction required by Canon 876, § 1? 

The ordinary confessor, for one reason or another, does not keep his 
appointment to hear the confessions of a community. The Superior 
thereupon orders the whole community to go to confession in the 
nearby church to the pastor who has no special jurisdiction to hear the 
Sisters’ confessions. Are the confessions valid? 

Can the ordinary confessor of a religious community validly hear the 
confession of one of its members, whilst she is in another diocese in 
which the priest has not even diocesan faculties? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: There have been long and weary arguments by many 
authors on the confession of Religious Sisters in reference to 
Canon 522, so that Chelodi (‘‘Ius de Personis,’’ n. 258) says: 
“Perhaps no other Canon has given occasion for the spilling of 
so much ink as Canon 522.’’ Our correspondent is right in say- 
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ing that the two decisions of the Pontifical Committee on the 
confessions of Sisters deal with the occasional confessor spoken of 
in Canon 522, not with the ordinary or any other confessor spe- 
cially appointed for the confessions of Sisters. Wherefore, it 
follows that in reference to the confessors specially approved for 
the confessions of Sisters the place of confession has nothing to 
do with the validity of the confession. On this point the many 
writers on the subject seem to be fairly agreed. For the licitness 
of the confession those confessors must follow the general rule 
concerning the hearing of confessions of women. This is good 
for the present, but nobody knows when the contrary will be de- 
clared by the Holy See. For many canonists were confident that 
in Canon 522 the place of confession had nothing to do with the 
validity of the confession of Sisters, and the contrary decision 
was given by the Pontifical Committee on December 28, 1927. 
Concerning the occasional confessor of Canon 522, the authors 
are not agreed on all points. It seems to be fairly certain that if 
the priest who has the faculties of the diocese (in the U. S. he 
gets them for both men and women) hears a Sister’s confession 
in any place where he would, according to Canon 910, § 1, feel 
justified in hearing confessions of women, the confession of the 
Sister is valid. In reference to the case mentioned by our corre- 
spondent, where the Sister Superior orders the whole community 
to go to confession to the priest in church, some authors would 
call the validity of the confessions in doubt for two reasons: (1) 
because the Sisters are to choose the occasional confessor accord- 
ing to their own free will, and (2) because Canon 522 speaks of 
“aliqua soror,”’ indicating that the concession of Canon 522 is 
given to individuals, not to a whole community (cfr. Goyeneche, 
“Commentarium pro Religiosis,’’ 1921, p. 18). The case in which 
all the members of a community of Sisters of their own accord de- 
sire to avail themselves of the opportunity to go to confession to 
a priest hearing confessions in a church, seems to be in harmony 
with the concession made by Canon 522, for each one of the Sis- 
ters has the same right. The Holy See has demanded that even 
for communities of less than six Sisters an ordinary and extraor- 
dinary confessor be appointed (Pontifical Committee, January 
16, 1921). Some writers doubt the validity of the confessions if 
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a priest not approved for the confessions of Sisters hears a com- 
munity’s confession in the parish church like the regular confessor 
(cfr. ““Commentarium pro Religiosis,’’ 1928, p. 53). 

Concerning the last question asked by our correspondent, 
whether the ordinary confessor of a religious community can 
validly hear the confessions of one of the members outside the 
diocese (just as a pastor may hear his parishioners’ confessions in 
any diocese), there seems to be no rule in Canon Law which would 
give him such jurisdiction. Canon 873 (which enumerates the 
persons who have ordinary jurisdiction for the hearing of confes- 
sions) does not mention the ordinary confessor of a religious com- 
munity. Canon 876, which requires special jurisdiction for hear- 
ing of confessions of Religious Sisters and their novices, states 
that the Ordinary confers that jurisdiction. Not the office of 
confessor but the jurisdiction to hear confessions is granted. 
Ordinary jurisdiction in Canon Law is that jurisdiction which 
by law is attached to an ecclesiastical office (Canon 197, § 1). 
The position of a confessor can be called an ecclesiastical office 
in the broad sense only (cfr. Canon 145). 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


























Homiletic Part 


Hermon Material for the Month of June 


Pentecost Sunday 
The Indwelling of the Holy Trinity 


By THE Ricut Rev. Mscr. Victor Day, V.G. 


“If any one love Me, he will keep My word, and My Father will love him, 
and We will come to him, and will make Our abode with him’’ (John, 
xiv. 23). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) An appropriate text for Pentecost. 
(2) God comes to those who love Him: 
(a) as a Father, 
(b) as a Friend, 
(c) as a Helper, 
(d) as a Sanctifier. 
(3) Like Mary, we should praise and thank God for our exaltation. 
(4) Love facilitates obedience. 


The words of to-day’s Gospel, spoken by Christ after the Last Supper, 
contain the glorious promise that the Father and Son will make their 
abode in him who loves the Son and keeps His word. These words of 
promise are very apposite to Pentecost Sunday, when we commemorate 
the Descent of the Holy Ghost to whom the indwelling of the Blessed 
Trinity is more particularly ascribed. 


The Communication of the Holy Ghost 


It is true that in our text Christ makes no specific mention of the Holy 
Ghost when speaking of the indwelling of God in the faithful soul: 
“My Father will love him, and We [the Father and I] will come to 
him.” But with the Father and the Son must come the Holy Ghost. 
For whoever has the love of God in his heart, has in it the Holy Ghost, 
who is the mutual love of the Father and the Son. Indeed, by way of 
appropriation, the union of God with the just soul is attributed to the 
Holy Ghost, in keeping with the language of St. Paul: ‘The grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and the charity of God, and the communication 
of the Holy Ghost be with you all’’ (II Cor., xiii. 13). 

May the Holy Ghost who illumined the minds of the Apostles on 
Pentecost Day enlighten our minds and enable us to fathom the depth 
of the meaning of those blessed words of Christ: “If any one love Me, 
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he will keep My word, and My Father will love him, and We will come 
to him, and will make Our abode with him.” 


Union with God by Grace 


According to St. Thomas, God is in all His creatures in a threefold 
manner: (a) by His being, which is everywhere: (b) by His vision 
and knowledge, because He sees all things, even our most secret thoughts 
and actions: ‘‘All things are naked and open to His eyes” (Heb., iv. 
13); (c) by His power, whereby He acts everywhere sustaining the being, 
the life and movement of His creatures: ‘‘In Him we live and move and 
are” (Acts, xvii. 28). 

But beyond this presence of God in the natural order, God comes to 
us in the supernatural order by His grace. By grace He comes to us as 
a Father, as a Friend, as a Helper, as a Sanctifier. 


As a Father 


He comes to us asa Father. By nature we are the creatures of God, 
His property; by grace we become His adopted children: ‘“You have 
received the spirit of adoption of sons, whereby we cry: Abba (Father). 
For the Spirit Himself giveth testimony to our spirit that we are the 
sons of God” (Rom., viii. 15, 16). This sonship of God by grace is so 
real that by it we become in a mysterious way ‘‘partakers of the divine 
nature’’ (II Peter, i. 4), Godlike, as the white heated iron becomes fire- 
like. This sonship of God by grace is so true that by it we become 
“heirs indeed of God and joint heirs with Christ’ (Rom., viii. 17). Con- 
templating this divine sonship, St. John exclaimed: ‘Behold what man- 
ner of charity the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we should be called 
and should be the sons of God”’ (I John, iii. 1). 


As a Friend, Helper, and Sanctifier 


By His grace God comes to us asa Friend. Listen to this manifesta- 
tion of tender friendship on the part of God: ‘Behold I stand at the 
gate and knock. If any man shall hear My voice and open to Me the 
door, I will come in to him, and I will sup with him, and he with Me” 
(Apoc., iii. 20). Private revelations in the lives of chosen Saints lay 
bare the sweet reality of such divine friendships. 

By His grace God comes to us asa Helper. By actual grace He en- 
lightens our minds, strengthens our wills to shun evil and to do good, and 
in this manner He strengthens the life of grace, which He has engendered 
in us. “I have labored,” writes St. Paul, “vet not I, but the grace of 
God with me.” We can, therefore, repeat with St. Paul: ‘I can do 
all things in Him who strengtheneth me’”’ (Phil., iv. 13). 

By His grace God comes to us as a Sanctifier. By sanctifying grace 
we become the temple of God: “The temple of God is holy, which you 
are” (I Cor., iii. 17). St. Paul reminded the Corinthians of this truth 
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when he said: ‘Know you not that you are the temple of God, and that 
the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?” (I Cor., iii. 16). 


Our Obligation 


When the Blessed Virgin received the Incarnate Son of God in her 
virginal womb, she burst forth into that canticle of adoration and praise 
known as the Magnificat: ‘“‘My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my 
spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour.” In like manner, when we 
meditate on the sublime dignity of our souls in the state of grace, we 
should adore, praise, and thank God with all the powers of our being for 
exalting us, insignificant human beings, to the sublime dignity of sons 
of God. We should pray, too, that we may be always mindful of our 
exalted rank and of the obligations it imposes, lest this rank and dignity 
become to us a cause of destruction. ‘‘Know you not,” wrote St. Paul 
to the Corinthians, “that you are the temple of God and that the Spirit 
of God dwelleth in you? But if any man violate the temple of God [by 
sin], him shall God destroy” (I Cor., iii. 16, 17). 

Finally, we should return love for love. Love facilitates obedience: 
“If any one love Me, he will keep My word.’”” Commentators note the 
use of the future tense in the expression of Christ, ‘‘he will keep My 
word.” Not at once but little by little do we attain facility in the ob- 
servance of the commandments of God. “I have run the way of Thy 
commandments,” exclaimed the Psalmist, “when Thou didst enlarge 
my heart”’ (Ps. cxviii. 32). Loving God with our whole heart, with our 
whole soul, with our whole mind, and loving our neighbor as ourselves for 
the love of God, we shall willingly, joyfully, make any sacrifice demanded 
of us by love of God or neighbor. 


Trinity Sunday 
**God Is Love’’ 
By F. Buckley 


“God is charity” (Epistle of First Sunday after Pentecost). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Human love, although full of beauty and gladness, is but a pale 
reflection of God’s love. 
(2) God's infinite love for us as shown in Christ’s parables. 
(3) Proofs of God’s love: Creation, Redemption, Sanctification. 
(4) The Holy Sacrament of Love. 
(5) Let us return love for love. 


What the sun is in the material order, love is in the social and moral 
order. As the sun burnishes the tips of the mountains, lights up the 
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valleys and converts the seas and rivers into liquid gold, making a para- 
dise where all was dark and cheerless, so love casts a charm over the 
commonest life and brightens up the most ordinary and humdrum exist- 
ence. The newly born infant develops and grows strong in the sunshine 
of its mother’s love; and men and women turn naturally towards a 
devoted friend as the sunflower is said to turn towards the sun. As the 
poet sings: 


‘Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 
And men below and saints above, 
For love is heaven and heaven is love.”’ 
(Lay of the Last Minstrel, III. 2.) 


Yes, human love is full ot beauty and gladness. And why? Simply 
and solely because it is a shadow; a poor unworthy and feeble shadow, 
but a very real shadow of one of the most tremendous and sublime reali- 
ties, namely, God’s overpowering love of us. 


God’s Infinite Love 


If the love that is born of creatures can be so welcome, so cheering, so 
gladdening and soul-inspiring, what are we to say—what indeed can we 
say—of the love of Him, who is not a creature at all, but the Infinite and 
Uncreated? What is all earthly affection compared with the consuming 
fire of Divine Love? On this earth we scarcely expect to gain the love of 
anyone much above us in rank or station. A poor rough peasant does 
not look for love from a mighty king or emperor. The most he can hope 
for is compassion, consideration, condescension, sympathy. Yet, God, 
though infinitely above us, deigns to love us in the fullest and truest 
sense, and in a far more generous manner than any creature ever did or 
ever can. His love for you and for me is like Himself; it is eternal. 
Throughout the unnumbered ages of the past He not only knew us, but 
He loved us also, and without this love we never could have existed. 
“Behold,” He says, ‘‘I have loved thee with an everlasting love; there- 
fore I have drawn thee, taking pity on thee.” 


Holy Scripture on God’s Love 


Let us hear what the Holy Scripture tells us of this wonderful love of 
God. It represents the Almighty as the devoted father of an ungrateful 
and prodigal son. The son had heartlessly abandoned his father and 
squandered his time and his fortune living riotously among strangers in a 
foreign land. Yet, his dissolute life and disgraceful conduct cannot ex- 
tinguish that father’s love. Each day he ascends the brow of the hill to 
see if he can discover any traces of the well-beloved child returning to his 
home. At last, his eyes detect a changed and careworn figure. In spite 
of rags and tatters and dissolute look, the father recognizes his wayward 
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boy. No thought of anger or reproach enters his heart. At once he 
hastens to receive him. He forgets his son’s baseness and ingratitude, 
and hurries along to clasp him to his bosom. He clothes him with the 
finest linen, and decks him out in the best coat he has. The fatted calf 
is killed, and the whole household shares in the general rejoicing, because 
he that was lost is found, he that was dead has come to life, the poor err- 
ing son has returned once more to his father’s home. What a beautiful 
and consoling picture of God’s attitude towards sinful and repentant 
men! 

At another time Our Lord represents Himself as a shepherd watching 
over His sheep, gently leading the flock to rich pastures and defending 
them from beasts of prey. Or again He is the Good Samaritan, who, 
finding a poor traveller wounded on the roadside, cares for him and 
brings him to a place of safety. 


Practical Proofs of God’s Love 


But words are not enough. God proves His love for us in a thousand 
beautiful ways. He made us from nothing, He preserves us and sup- 
ports us in life; He watches over us and defends us from innumerable 
evils. All that we have and are, are the effects of His love. He wished 
to do still more. He determined to lift us above nature, yes, as far 
above nature as the heavens are above the earth. We are made ‘“‘par- 
ticipators of the divine nature.’”’ In holy Baptism we became adopted 
sons of God, brothers of Christ Himself, heirs of an imperishable king- 
dom, and princes of the only true royal house of the King of kings—a 
dignity too great for us in our present state to understand, and for words 
to express. 

Nevertheless, He was still dissatisfied. Love seeks, as far as possible, 
to put itself on an equality with the beloved. Now, God could not make 
us equal to Himself. It is not possible for Him to lift us up to His own 
level, to transform us into gods. He could at least abase Himself and 
sink to our level. And this His infinite love prevailed upon Him to do. 
He assumed our nature, became a man as truly as we are men, clothed 
Himself with our infirmities and necessities, and ‘dwelt amongst us’’ 
as a true member of the human race. From that moment He is no longer 
our Creator only, nor only our Lord and Benefactor, our First Beginning 
and Last End, but He has become our Elder Brother, one of our own 
family, bone of our bone, flesh of our flesh. His prodigal love moved 
Him to assume our nature; He became man like us, but a suffering man, 
a man of sorrows, acquainted with infirmity. He made Himself subject 
to fatigue and weariness, to the pains of hunger, thirst, cold and naked- 
ness, to bodily and mental anguish and finally death. And such a 
death! Too cruel, too full of bitterness and shame almost to think of, 
except with tears of sorrow and compassion. And not through neces- 
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sity, but out of pure love, to cheer us in sorrow, to console us in death, 
by dying for us. 


The Holy Sacrament of Love 


Can love extend further than this? One might think not, but Jesus 
Christ was not content to die, and then depart from our midst for 
ever. “I will not leave you orphans.” Quite on the contrary, He 
would be with us more than ever after His crucifixion. He would 
multiply His corporal presence almost indefinitely. Before that awful 
immolation on the cross, He was as man in but one place on all the earth. 
Now on the contrary He deigns to dwell in every town and city and 
country. In the vast metropolis, in the busy hives of industry, in the 
quiet country village, in the humblest and remotest places on earth, He 
holds His court and receives His friends. Wherever there are gathered 
together a few devout souls and worshippers and a priest to minister to 
them, there too He is found in their midst. But this multiplied presence, 
this prodigality of love, this desire on the part of Our Lord to be wherever 
a human heart beats or an adoring soul lives, is surpassed by the insti- 
tution of the Sacrament of Holy Communion. The great Lover of 
souls would be not only present, face to face with His chosen ones, but 
in actual union with each soul, which His hands have made. ‘My 
Flesh is meat indeed; My Blood is drink indeed. Whosoever eateth My 
Flesh and drinketh My Blood, abideth in Me and I in Him.” He 
truly and actually enters our souls, occupies our hearts, reposes within 
us as within a living tabernacle, a. so possesses our very being so that 
we may justly say with St. Paul: ‘I live, now not I; but Christ liveth 
in me.” ‘My delights are to be with the children of men.” 

Further than this we cannot go, at least in this life. There is nothing 
between this and the Beatific Vision itself. In the adorable Eucharist 
we have all that we shall ever have in Heaven—the Triune God, for 
where the Son is, there also are the Father and the Holy Ghost. The 
differences are only accidental. When the consecrated Particle rests 
upon our tongues, we hold within us all that constitutes the essential 
bliss of the Saints in glory, only that we fail to realize it. We are unable 
to estimate what we possess. If by some stupendous miracle our eyes 
were suddenly opened, we should find that we are really in heaven; or 
rather that heaven itself had come down upon us, and had entered into 
our souls. How countless are the vays in which God proves His love 
for man! 

My brethren, in return let us love Almighty God, who has so much 
loved us: “I have loved thee with an everlasting love.” He commands 
us to do so, it is His divine law: ‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, 
with thy whole heart, with thy whole soul, with all thy mind and all 
thy strength, and thy neighbor as thyself.” 
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An Old Act of Love 


In the words of that old and familiar act of charity so well known to 
our brethren of a past generation, let us say: ‘“‘O my God, my Creator 
and my Redeemer, my Sovereign Good, whose boundless love for me has 
been unceasing and whose infinite perfections adoring Angels behold 
with unspeakable delight, I love Thee with my whole heart and soul and 
my neighbor as myself. O teach me, my gracious God, to love Thee 
daily more and more, and mercifully grant that, having loved Thee here 
on earth, I may love Thee for all eternity in Heaven. Amen.” 


Second Sunday after Pentecost 
The Eucharistic Life 
By J. M. LELEN, Pu.D. 


“As the living Father hath sent Me and I live by the Father, so he that eateth 
Me, the same also shall live by Me’ (John vi. 58). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: Holy Communion the source of Catholic life and action. 
I. Considerations: 
Through the Eucharist Christ transforms us into Himself. 
2) Heis the Vine, we are the branches. 
(3) He ts the Life of our life. 
(4) Words from Tertullian and St. Paul. 
II. Corollaries: ‘‘Depart from evil and do good.” 

III. Conclusion: It is the Mass that matters, but it is the Communion 

that counts. 


In Holy Communion we receive Christ Himself, the Author of life. 
He comes, not merely to tarry with us a while, but to abide in us, to 
live with us. Now, as the essence of life is motion, is action, we must 
move and act under His influence, we must live His life, we must make 
our words and our works tally with the divine principle which animates 
our being. 

“God hath sent His only begotten Son into the world that we may 
live by Him.” This is also the aim of the Eucharist, which is the Incar- 
nation continued. To correspond with the thought of God, with the 
manifest will of Jesus, we must not. only live, but progress in, His life. 
From His tabernacle He ever says what He said of yore: ‘I am come 
that you may have life and may have it more abundantly.”” On this 
day when we celebrate the Feast of Corpus Christi, this second feast of the 
Nativity, “this Christmas festival in the summer-tide,”’ when the snows 
are gone, and flowers cover the earth, may God’s grace help us to realize 
the necessity ‘“‘to walk worthy of Him,” and “go and bring forth fruit, 
fruit that shall remain”’ in time and in eternity! 
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Considerations 


“‘A Christian is another Christ.’”’ This he is because through Baptism 
he is made “‘partaker of the divine nature,’ but much more so because 
through Holy Communion he incorporates himself with the very Person 
of Christ. 

It is a law of nature that plants, animals, and man assimilate what they 
absorb or feed upon. This law remains in force when we attend the 
Divine Banquet in which Christ is received. But how different is its 
application! The living Bread of Heaven is of a nature superior to 
ours, and, therefore, it is Jesus who transforms us into His own: “He 
that eateth Me, the same shall live by Me.”’ Already we may say that 
“our corruptible being has been invested with incorruption, and that 
our mortal being has been invested with immortality.”’ 


We feel through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness. 


“In Him we live, we move and have our being.”” But, then, our fallen 
nature must disappear to give room to Christ, and let Him reign over us. 
“He must increase and we must decrease.’’ He must wax, we must wane. 


The Vine and Branches 


Do you think that there is incongruity in comparing the union of grace 
with the law of nature? Ifso, I send you to the Gospel where Our Lord 
has taught this truth in the same manner in the parable of the Vine, so 
strikingly simple and so appropriate to our subject. 

At the Last Supper ‘‘desiring with desire’ to make His Apostles under- 
stand the union which they had contracted with Him, this is what He 
said: ‘Abide in Me, and I in you. As the branch cannot bear fruit 
of itself, unless it abide in the vine, so neither can you, unless you abide 
in Me. I am the Vine: you the branches. He that abideth in Me, 
and I in him, the same beareth much fruit: for without Me you can 
do nothing.” 

Without Him we can do nothing. But in Him and with Him all 
things are possible. He is the Vine: we are the branches. Let us 
work for Him according to our vocation and our dignity. Frequently, 
fervently, let His Flesh become the food of our soul, for—let us not for- 
get it: “Except you eat the Flesh of the Son of man and drink His 
‘Blood, you shall not have life in you.” 


Living Gospels 
You wish to understand the divine efficacy of the Eucharist? See 
Jesus living in His Saints. A Roman emperor thought that by de- 
stroying all the manuscripts of the Gospels he could thereby destroy 
Christianity. He fancied that by such means he would snatch the rule 
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of faith from the faithful. ‘To burn our manuscripts will be of no 
avail,” Tertullian replied to him; ‘‘The Gospel is not only written on 
parchment but on the very heart of our brethren who are God’s living 
Gospels.’’ Living Gospels they were because every day they received 
the Holy Eucharist. 

It is in the Eucharist that the Apostles found their superhuman energy 
and patience in the midst of their trials and martyrdom. ‘‘And I live, 
now not I, but Christ liveth in me,”’ said St. Paul, whose heart was the 
heart of Christ. 


Corollaries 


In the abstract, we have seen the manner in which Christ lives in those 
who embody themselves with Him, and, as it were, transubstantiate 
themselves with Him. Let us now come to the practical consequences 
of our doctrine. 

Through Holy Communion Christ is really, truly, personally within 
you. Your thoughts and your deeds, then, must be the outcome, the 
effulgence, of His Divine Presence. ‘‘Let this mind be in you which was 
also in Christ Jesus.’ Treat worthily the Guest whose host you are. 

“Depart from evil.” A Catholic who has God within him must 
have a horror of sin. When tempted by the devil, he has the right, he 
has the duty, to say with Christ: “Begone, Satan. Thou shalt not 
tempt the Lord, thy God.’”’ Remember what Paul has said. ‘You 
cannot drink the chalice of the Lord and the chalice of devils; you can- 
not be partakers of the table of the Lord and of the table of devils.”’ 
You cannot, you must not, do so. ‘‘What concord hath Christ with 
Belial? Or what part hath the faithful with the unbeliever? And what 
agreement hath the temple of God with idols? And you are the temple of 
the living God.”’ 

Nobly, bravely, carry your Christian name. Let your eyes that have 
seen Jesus never “wait for darkness.”’ Let your tongue that has re- 
ceived Jesus never utter words of pride, impurity, or cruelty. Let your 
hands that have held the golden paten never lend themselves to tasks of 
iniquity. Let your feet that have led you to the Holy Table never 
walk along the paths of vice. Let your heart that has throbbed in uni- 
son with the Heart of God ever remain pure and chaste! In a word, 
let all your being be at the service of the King of kings, for “‘now you are 
the body of Christ, and members of member.”’ 

“Depart from evil and do good.”’ Be not satisfied with avoiding evil; 
“do good” positively, actively: ‘‘Be ye the doers of the Word.” Be 
faithful to Jesus. Console His Sacred Heart. This you owe to Him, 
this you owe to your neighbors, this you owe to yourselves. 

O my people, O you the flower of the men and women of America, 
a multitude of human beings looks to you for light. What you do, they 
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will do. Give them the good tidings of Christ. I pray you, do not mis- 
lead their souls. If they see you idling away your lives in the midst of 
pleasures, how shall they love their life of labor? If gold is your god, 
how shall they accept their poverty? If they see you worship the vain 
glory of life, how shall they regard their lowliness? If they see your 
profligacy, what shall become of their chastity? If they hear that you 
profane the gift of sacred fruitfulness; if they hear that you dare use the 
orchards and nurseries of God merely for shameful and selfish commerce; 
if they hear that you contrive to control the very work of God, what will 
they think of the value of life, temporal life, immortal life? If they see 
you rushing to divorce courts, how can they believe that what God hath 
joined together, man cannot put asunder? Do you think that you will 
delude them with exotic words and subtle evasions? They are sincere 
and simple; and where you write the word “‘affinity,’”’ they will spell it 
“adultery.” 

Beware! For the sake of your Saviour and your eternal salvation, 
beware! Do not mislead the soul of a little child. Under the sun can 
be seen nothing more horrible than the wreck of a soul. Beware! A 
great cloud arises from this land. Therein is the fume of incense; but 
how much more the smoke of sin! ‘‘O come, let us worship and bow 
down.”’ Let us kneel before the Divine Tenant of the Eucharistic 
Tabernacle. 


Peroration 


There was a truly Catholic ring in these words which the late Bourke 
Cochrane uttered at the unveiling of the Brownson Memorial in New 
York City: “If in any community the men and women who compose it 
can be brought often to the communion rail, there to receive the Sacred 
Host, to become each one a living temple of the living God, no wealth 
which they might acquire, no power which might be bestowed upon their 
hands, could ever be employed otherwise than for the glory of God, and 
therefore for the safety of the Republic as well as for the benefit of all 
her citizens. Here is the one security for our Christian civilization which 
is absolutely reliable.”’ 

Holy Communion is not only the test of our Christianity standing or 
failing; it is the test of our citizenship growing or decaying. The better 
and oftener we receive God within us, not only the better Christians and 
more God-like we become, but the better Americans also. 

In his ‘“‘Reply To His Catholic Fellow-Citizens,’’ George Washington 
said on March 12, 1790, that we are ‘‘animated alone by the pure spirit 
of Christianity.” A true tribute well deserved. But it is the Bread of 
Life which vivifies this spirit; no substitute for it shall ever be found. 

Orestes Brownson has asserted that ‘if every man, woman and child 
in the United States were Catholics, if full power to change the political 
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system was in the hands of Catholic representatives, not one word of the 
Constitution could be changed to the advantage of the Catholic Church.” 
A faithful saying, indeed. To it, however, we may venture to add that 
the only way in which its existence without change can be made sure is 
by this country becoming Catholic. But a Catholic always will be one 
who receives worthily the Divine Communion. ‘It is the Mass that 
matters.” Yes, but it is the Communion that counts. 

And now let us sum up all our meditation with this utterance of the 
present Sovereign Pontiff: ‘“‘It is the Blessed Sacrament which is the 
fulcrum and chief factor in the spiritual formation of souls, the fountain 
and guiding light of every apostolate. Nourished by the Blessed Eucha- 
rist the laity can participate in the Hierarchical Apostolate of the Church 
and thus maintain and extend Christ’s Kingdom on earth, which is the 
ultimate purpose of Catholic Action.” 


Third Sunday after Pentecost 


Grace 
By P. M. NortTuHcorte, Pu.D. 


‘The God of all grace’ (I Peter, v. 10). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Life is the most beautiful thing in the world. 
(2) Two kinds of life—natural and supernatural. 
3) The life of grace. 
5} The death of sin. 
The Author of grace. 


Of all things in this world wherein we dwell the most beautiful is life. 
So much so that imagination can hardly depict the utter desolation of a 
lifeless world. Books have been written on the question, ‘“What is 
life?’ But to that question an adequate answer has never been forth- 
coming, nor indeed can we answer it until the ‘Infinite Life’ unveils 
Himself to the beatified soul. The most exact and scientific of the 
Greek philosophers defines it ‘‘the power of self-movement from an in- 
nate principle.” As far as it goes, this is at any rate an accurate de- 
finition of “‘life.” The steam engine moves itself, but not from an in- 
nate principle, for fire and water must generate steam before it will 
budge an inch. But it is native to the seed to germinate, to thrust roots 
downwards and stem upwards; it is native to the reptile to crawl, to 
the beast to walk and run, to the bird to fly; they all have the power of 
self-movement from an innate principle, they are alive. 

How beautiful they are and how wonderful! How clearly they speak 
to us of creative wisdom and beauty and power! The tiniest flower by 
the wayside, where is the craftsman who could fashion a thing of such 
exquisite loveliness? 
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Imperceptibly the first two grades of life merge one into the other; but 
an unbridgeable chasm separates them from the third, for now we come 
to the life of the intellect and the free will. What a panorama here pre- 
sents itself, in the history of man! Intellect and passion, heroism and 
baseness, love and hate, sanctity and crime—and all the while the mo- 
tive-springs of action are hidden from us in the intricate, marvellous, 
fascinating drama of human life. Speculation had guessed at and reve- 
lation has made known to us a yet higher sphere of life, that of pure 
spirits untrammelled by a body with its senses, its passions and its needs. 
It is beyond our powers to conceive what the life of a pure spirit must be 
like; the moment we attempt to, we think of it and portray it in terms 
of sense. 


‘The Life of Grace’’ 


Still we are within the region of the natural, for there yet remains the 
highest form of life which is natural neither to men nor to Angels: and 
this is the supernatural life of grace. We speak of habitual grace; it is 
something quite inexplicable, for it is the indwelling presence of the 
Holy Ghost, the “‘Vivificans’’—the Life-giver, transforming the created 
spirit into the likeness of His own Uncreated Holiness. If we may say 
so, it is a deification of the created, a ‘‘partaking of the divine nature”’ 
(I Pet., i. 4), as iron partakes the nature of fire and becomes red-hot. 
It is a life so high, so subtle, so intense, that thought cannot compass it, 
nor words express it. It contains, yet infinitely exceeds, all that is 
sweet, all that is beautiful, all that is joyous, all that is delightful in our 
natural life. Yet, in our present state we do not appreciate it, because it 
is so far above our earth-bound intelligence. Some there are that soar 
high into this rarified atmosphere, great saints and mystics, bu‘ they 
cannot convey their experiences to others, for these are inexpressible in 
human language. 

Had we but spiritual vision like the Angels, we should perceive what a 
thing of transcendent beauty is the soul in a state of grace: for it isa 
most perfect emblem of the Blessed Trinity. God created man in His 
own image and likeness, so that even by nature there is nothing on earth 
which more perfectly reflects the Triune God than the human soul with 
its intellect which begets thought, and in that thought breathes forth 
delight, just as the Divine Nature subsists in the three Persons, the Fa- 
ther who knowing Himself begets the Son as the Word or Utterance of 
the Divine Mind, and delighting in each other together They breathe 
forth the Holy Ghost as Their Mutual Love. 

But in the soul in grace the image of the Most Holy Trinity is yet 
more clearly expressed, for the supernatural beyond all comparison ex- 
ceeds the natural. Grace, as St. Thomas teaches, is resident in the very 
essence of the soul, and thence spreads forth in the soul’s powers of intel- 
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lect and will by the three theological virtues of faith, hope, and charity: 
faith in its nature begets hope, for it is ‘‘the substance of things to be 
hoped for” (Heb., xi. 1). Faith and hope together breathe forth charity, 
for they show God as our Last End, infinitely good in Himself and in- 
finitely good to us. 

Life is known by vital operations; and since grace is truly a new and 
supernatural life, so it has its own proper vital operations in the super- 
natural order. Of these prayer is the first and the highest: ‘‘Draw 
nigh unto God, and He will draw nigh unto you” (James, iv. 8). We 
may indeed deceive ourselves, and think that we pray when we do not 
for lack of some essential quality such as humility, like the Pharisee in 
the parable. Real prayer necessarily implies some degree of humility, 
since in its very nature it is a recognition of our own dependence and de- 
ficiency. None the less, true prayer may precede charity, when the 
sinner prompted by the preventing grace of the Holy Spirit reaches out 
to God and implores mercy, like the Publican in the same parable. But 
without faith and hope prayer is impossible, so that true prayer is al- 
ways a supernatural act, for faith and hope are supernatural virtues. 
When prayer proceeds from the soul in a state of grace, it is then the 
sweetest communing of the creature with its Creator, as of friend with 
Friend. When the soul in grace, habitually intending to direct its every 
action towards God as its Last End, does any good action, it always 
belongs to the supernatural order. And not only so, but even the most 
ordinary natural actions receive the influx of the supernatural, as 
St. Paulsays: ‘Whether you eat or drink, or whatsoever you do, do all to 
the glory of God”’ (I Cor., x. 31). What is more commonplace than eat- 
ing and drinking, yet they may be indued with supernatural worth by the 
soul in a state of grace. Thus, we are able to fulfill the precept to 
“pray without ceasing’’—indeed the whole man becomes a living prayer. 


The Death of Sin 


“Life is sweet,” and “‘nature clings to life,’’ say the everyday pro- 
verbs: and they are true of our natural life. With life all movement 
and sensation cease; the eyes do not see, the ears do not hear, the nos- 
trils do not smell, we perceive no more the sights and the sounds and the 
fragrance that breathes in the morning on this sweet earth when the 
sunlight gladdens it. Presently corruption sets in, and the fetid corpse 
bit by bit resolves itself into the dust from which it came. Yet, as the 
supernatural is infinitely higher than the natural, so the loss of the super- 
natural life of grace is a calamity infinitely worse than the loss of our 
natural life. Just as it is in our power to destroy bodily life, and nothing 
we can do will ever restore it again, so too it is in our dread power to 
quench the supernatural life in our souls by mortal sin, and there is no 
power in ourselves that can light again the sacred flame. Moreover, 
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when we pass from time to eternity, we pass into an eternal state, and 
this frightful calamity is then irremediable. Yet, so dull, blind and 
earth-bound are we that men will often let years pass away in the enjoy- 
ment of their natural life, heedless of the appalling fact that all the while 
their soul is dead in sin and the infernal abyss yawns beneath their feet. 
Truly the sinner is an object of compassion, and no wonder that there is 
joy in heaven over a sinner doing penance. It is the sinner who claims 
the solicitude of the Good Shepherd; it was for sinners that He laid down 
His life. What is more beautiful than repentance—that turning again 
to God from sin which is the prerogative of mankind, and which angelic 
spirits can never know, for it is not in their nature to retract a choice once 
made! The old Eastern fable tells of the Peri who was promised en- 
trance into paradise if she would bring with her the most precious thing 
on earth: and when she had brought all manner of costly substances 
and they had all been found worth nothing, at last she came carrying in 
the palm of her hand a penitent’s tear, and this was pronounced to be of 
all things on earth the most precious. 

In the parable of the prodigal son the father did not await the son’s 
arrival; he went to meet him. So is it with God. As the dead cannot 
stir hand or foot, neither can the sinner make any effort to rise from sin 
without the preventing grace of the Holy Spirit. 


The Author of Grace 


By reason of the unity of the Divine Nature, whatsoever work God 
executes all Three Divine Persons together work. Yet, by a certain 
fitness we attribute one work more especially to one or other of the 
Three Divine Persons. There are three main works of God, creation, 
redemption, and sanctification. To God the Father as the First Prin- 
ciple we attribute the initial work of creation. We do not therefore say 
that He has a mission in time, for He is the originator of time; but the 
First Principle is He Who Sends, and to receive a mission in time is not 
compatible to Him. Redemption we attribute to God the Son, for He 
assumed our human nature in Mary’s sacred womb and died on the cross 
to save us: it was a thing accomplished in time, for which He speaks of 
Himself as being “‘sent’”’: ‘‘As the Father has sent Me.” He therefore 
has a mission in time. So too has the Holy Ghost, ‘‘the Paraclete whom 
I will send,” for His is the work of sanctification, which is the application 
of the fruits of redemption to the souls of men, a work which always is 
in process under the dispensation of time. We therefore speak of the 
temporal mission of the Holy Ghost. It may be divided into two parts, 
the one universal and the other particular. Considered under the former 
aspect, He is the soul of Christ’s Mystical Body, His Church, the “‘Spirit 
of Truth” preserving inviolate the faith, bringing to her mind, when 
heresy assails, all things whatsoever Jesus had delivered to her to be by 
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her proclaimed to the nations of the earth. Every infallible utterance of 
Pope or Council is ultimately His utterance. In every living body all 
vital operations proceed from the soul; so too in this Supernatural 
Body all missionary zeal, all great works of charity, all that inexhaust- 
ible vitality, which the Church of God perennially manifests, all proceed 
from “‘the Lord and the Life-giver,’’ God the Holy Ghost. Inasmuch 
as every society is composed of individuals, the particular part of the 
temporal mission of the Holy Ghost has to do with every single human 
soul. Just as in the natural order we can perform no action whatsoever 
without the influx of the First Cause, so in the supernatural order we can 
do nothing whatsoever without the assistance of the “Life-giver.’’ 
It is He who sheds the light of faith upon the understanding and prompts 
the will to accept the truth; it is He whose preventing grace awakens the 
first stirrings of life in the soul dead in mortal sin; it is He who prays 
within us with groanings unutterable: without the assistance of His 
actual grace we can think no thought and do no deed of supernatural 
worth. 

He “‘dwells in us’’ by His gift of sanctifying grace, we are His temple; 
He is more intimate to us than our soul to our body; there is no one 
knows us as He knows us, no one loves us like our Almighty Lover. 
What attention we should pay to our great Guest! How careful we 
should be not to ‘‘grieve the Holy Spirit of God” (Eph., iv. 30) by our 
tepidity, not to “resist the Holy Ghost”’ (Acts, vii. 51) by turning a deaf 
ear to His promptings, and so finally “‘quench the Spirit’’ (I Thess., 
iv. 19) by mortal sin! 

Cardinal Manning said that lack of devotion to the Holy Ghost was a 
great defect in the spirituality of the day. He was undoubtedly right. 
It may be said that when we pray to God we pray to the Holy Ghost; 
but we should not forget that He is a Person who enters into closest per- 
sonal relationship with ourselves, and deserves our special and personal 
attention. In olden days a special devotion to Him was, I think, more 
common and greater. We know Cardinal Stephen Langton as a great 
scholar and better still as a great statesman, but only once does he give 
us a glimpse of his innermost soul, and what a soul that must have been 
which could pour forth so exquisite an invocation of the Holy Ghost as 
the “Veni Sancte Spiritus.’”’ He is the “‘Father of the poor,” the “Light 
of hearts,”’ “‘The Best of Consolers,” the ‘‘soul’s sweet Guest,’’ without 
whom ‘‘man can do no good.” We pray, therefore, to our Almighty 
Lover “to cleanse what is foul, to water what is dry, to heal what is 
hurt, to bend what is rigid, to cherish what is cold, to straighten what is 
crooked, and finally to grant us a holy end and everlasting joy.” 

With this last request which we make of the “‘Lord and the Life-giver’’ 
we may now fittingly close. 
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Fourth Sunday after Peritecost 
The Church Built on a Rock 
By AmsBrosE Ho ty, O.S.B. 


“From henceforth thou shalt catch men’ (Luke, v. 10).—‘‘Thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock I will build My Church” (Matt., xvi. 18; cfr. 
Mark, viii. 22-29). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The foundation of the Papacy. 

2) Peter’s confession. 

(3) Peter's childlike fatth. 

4) The doctrine of the Papacy. 

(5) As ever, the Papacy remains the only center of unity and hope 
to-day. 


It was in the silence of the wilderness that the mystery was to be re- 
vealed. The crowds could excite the pity of Jesus and elicit miracles; 
He would preach to them and point out the distant prospect of the King- 
dom. But when He would give to His own a definite sign, drawing 
aside the veil of mystery that enshrouded that Kingdom, then He with- 
drew from the crowds to the quiet solitude of the desert. 

With such a purpose, therefore, He set out on one occasion from 
Bethsaida. Striding on before as became the Shepherd, He left the 
Twelve to follow at leisure, as they eagerly discussed questions He had 
raised in their minds. 

He took the trail that led northwards to Cesarea-Philippi. He was 
meditating on the design of the Church He was about to found. It was 
necessary to shape the stones of the foundations, to form the hearts and 
minds of those living stones that He had chosen out of the quarry of 
Israel. 

They had followed Him for more than a year, these poor, ignorant 
men, and the most He had succeeded in teaching them was that they 
must receive the Kingdom of Heaven like little children; and this they 
were all trying to do—all save one, Judas Iscariot, who with his proud, 
shallow mind and insatiable ambition was to escape all discipline. 


Peter’s Profession of Faith 


As they approached the foot of Mount Hermon, Jesus turned to the 
Twelve who, seeing that He wished to speak to them, hurried forward 
and stood attentive to His words. He put to them this question: 

“‘Who do men say that I am?” 

He wished to test their minds, and begin to eatin the idea of the 
Church. One or two answered vaguely: “John—yes, John the Bap- 
tist.” 

This was, no doubt, an echo of some conversation they had had with 
the Herodians. It was the feverish desire of King Herod to escape the 
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anguish of remorse for the murder of the Precursor, and he thus grasped 
at the legend that John had come to life again and was at large in the 
desert. 

“But no, Rabbi,” said another, “they say that Thou art Elias the 
prophet, for he is to come again ere the Messiah appears.” 

“‘Jeremias,” said a fourth disciple, remembering the Jewish tradition 
that this prophet had hidden the Tabernacle and the Ark of the Cove- 
nant and Altar of Incense, and that all these must come to light at the 
coming of the Messiah. 

Others answered more vaguely still: ‘‘One of the prophets.”’ 

“But who do you say that I am?” pursued Our Lord, including them 
all in one sweeping gesture. 

Then Peter, until now silent, assumed the rdle of spokesman, as it was 
already understood that he was first amongst them. He knew their 
minds, for they had often discussed this very question: ‘‘Who indeed 
was this wonderful Man, so full of power and authority, yet so self- 
denying?’ Peter’s reply was prompt and sure. Looking up to Jesus 
with enthusiastic admiration and love, he said: 

“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living God.”’ 

Not one of the disciples contradicted Peter, although Judas looked on 
with cynical incredulity and bitter dissent. Why, if Jesus were the Son 
of God, He must be the Messiah! But to what purpose should the Mes- 
siah come if not to stage a coup d’ état and proclaim Himself king? This 
was, no doubt, the attitude Judas had maintained in the secret debates, 
and his ambition was to be the chancellor of the Messianic Kingdom. 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living God!’ That was a simply 
incredible proposition. As a solid business man, Judas could not admit 
it! How many men of affairs would there not be found to share his un- 
belief! Judas was an orthodox Jew, yet such is the effect of the cult of 
gold as to atrophy the spiritual sense and reduce a true believer to the 
level of a pagan. 


Creation of the Church on the Rock 


Peter’s reply was so sincere and apposite that it called forth Our Lord’s 
warmest commendation: ‘Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona, for flesh 
and blood have not revealed this to thee, but My Father who is in 
heaven. And I say to thee: ‘Thou art Peter, and upon this Rock I 
will build My Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. 
And I will give to thee the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven, and whatso- 
ever thou shalt bind upon earth shall be bound in Heaven, and whatso- 
ever thou shalt loose upon earth shall be loosed in Heaven.’ ”’ 

Immediately thereafter Our Lord charged the disciples not to reveal 
the fact that He was the Son of God. He is said to be blessed who be- 
longs heart and soul to the Kingdom of Heaven. Peter was already of 
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that Kingdom by at least one title, for he was utterly poor in spirit. 
Our Lord had just announced what almost amounts to a ninth beatitude: 
“Blessed are those to whom the Father gives the sense of the super- 
natural, the gift of faith, and who accept that gift as little children.” 
In this Peter stands preéminent, for his faith was utterly childlike. 
Jesus calls him Simon Barjona for the last time. Henceforth the Apostle 
is known as Peter. He who has abandoned all things and followed 
Christ in poverty of spirit is to be invested with a supernal mission, and to 
bear a name bestowed from on high: ‘‘Manna absconditum et nomen 
novum.” Jesus prayed for Peter that his faith would not fail, and that 
he being converted would confirm his brethren. That prayer has been 
granted, and Jesus now looks upon His chosen one with ineffable com- 
placency. Peter too feels elated at the happy avowal that has been 
given him. He has avoided all the false ideas expressed by his col- 
leagues, and eschewed the fatal Jewish error of expecting a warlike 
Messiah. Ina word, he had renounced his own judgment and abandoned 
himself into God’s keeping, and his confession of faith is to be reputed to 
him unto justice as was Abraham’s. Others had acknowledged Jesus as 
the Messiah, but to Peter was given the singular grace of discerning in 
Him the Godhead of the Word, the Eternal Son of the Living God. 
Nathanael came very near to truth when he exclaimed: “Thou art the 
Son of God, Thou art the King of Israel.’”’ But even he had not quite 
got home. God had led Peter by secret ways to the heart of the whole 
amazing truth. Later on Paul would be the object of a similar favor. 
“God,”’ said he, ‘““who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath 
shined in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God in the light of Christ Jesus.... But,’ he adds, “we have this 
treasure in earthen vessels, that the excellency may be of the power of 
God and not of us.” 


The Doctrine of the Papacy 


Thus, Jesus, completing His loving salutation of His chosen Vicar, 
says in effect: ‘“You have told Me and the world whoI am. _ I will tell 
you who you are to be henceforth. And I say to you in language that 
all can understand: “Thou art Peter, and upon this Rock I will build My 
Church.’”” This magnificent play upon words is perfectly clear in the 
original Aramaic: ‘“Thou art Kefa (a rock), and upon Kefa I will build 
My Church.” Patristic teaching has always identified the ‘Rock’ 
with the person of Peter. It is true that St. Paul says: ‘‘Now, therefore, 
brethren, you are no more strangers and foreigners but fellow-citizens 
with the saints and domestics of God, built upon the foundation of the 
Apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the chief cornerstone.” 
This, however, does not in the least detract from Peter’s function of 
Rock. On the contrary, it strengthens the Petrine claim, just as it 
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strengthens also the Apostles and prophets. For note what follows: 
“Jesus Christ being the chief cornerstone in whom all the building, being 
framed together, groweth up into a holy temple in the Lord: in whom 
you also are built together into a habitation of God in the Spirit.”” In 
other words, Christ is the Head of the Mystical Body which is the Church 
and we are the members of that same, Peter and his successors being each 
in turn the principal member. To deny Peter’s claim is to deny Christ 
also. Peter then is the Rock on which the Church of Christ is built: 
a poor thing this Rock, friable and puny in itself, as Christ knows. 
Even the divine foreknowledge of the scandal to come in Peter’s denial 
of his Master does not deter the Saviour from His purpose. He will be 
Himself the chief cornerstone; He will support the Rock as He supports 
the material universe. ‘‘And I say to thee, that thou art Peter (thou 
art a Rock), and upon this Rock I will build My Church.”” Christ is the 
Head, and Peter is His right hand. Christ is also every living member of 
the Church, for every living member is an “‘alter Christus.”” Of them- 
selves, the members are naught but earthen vessels made to contain 
“this treasure. . .that the excellency may be of the power of God and not 
of us.”” To each successor of Peter we address the resounding words of 
Christ: ‘“Tu es Petrus et super hanc petram zdificabo ecclesiam meam.”’ 
And each successor in turn reéchoes in his heart the words of Peter: “Tu 
es Christus, Filius Dei vivi....’”’ Dominus meus et Deus meus et omnia. 


Urgent Need of Catholic Unity To-Day 


A great conflict is being prepared against God and His Christ. We 
see every day fresh contingents taking their stand in battle array. The 
Apocalyptic vision is about to be realistically enacted. The Dragon 
will endeavor to destroy the Woman and her Seed. We need not be dis- 
mayed, however; for to Peter are committed the keys of the Kingdom. 
He will open to all the faithful, and against us none shall close the gates. 
He will close the gates against all our enemies and none shall open them. 
The material fabric of Holy Church may be destroyed, but the spiritual 
edifice will ever remain. 

It remains for us to heed in word and practice the doctrines of the 
Holy Apostles. In all things we must put God first and ourselves at 
His feet. In all our social relations—politics, business, home life—we 
must look to Holy Church for the principles of justice and equity, of 
wisdom and purity; and we must make every sacrifice that may be nec- 
essary to promote God’s glory and the salvation of souls. Only by the 
integral faith and morals as taught by Christ can the world attain to its 
last end: ‘‘Pax Christi in regno Christ.” Fiat, fiat! 














Book Reviews 
Fisher and More! 


Within the narrow limits of 205 pages, Father Rope packs a rich store 
of information about sixteenth-century England’s two famous martyrs, 
John Fisher and Thomas More. His book is a sharply etched por- 
traiture, done with zest and understanding. Of learning in the early 
sixteenth century the author writes: ‘‘Learning was then Catholic in 
every sense, not dedicated to national prejudices” (p. 133). In this 
book the same spirit again breathes. For Father Rope himself is 
singularly free from national prejudices. 

The author has a clear perception of contrasts. During the period 
of which he writes there were contrasts aplenty: Cardinal Wolsey and 
Bishop Fisher, Henry VIII and Sir Thomas More, a renegade Cardinal 
and a saintly Bishop, an unscrupulous king and a layman who pre- 
ferred to die rather than to do violence to his conscience. Rope’s con- 
trasting of Fisher and Wolsey is admirable: ‘Fisher had not the re- 
motest kinship with railing and scurrilous Skelton, and Wolsey knew 
it . . . . Worldliness in the priesthood, the wanton squandering on show 
and feasting of the patrimony of the poor, simony, plurality, these 
things weighed upon the angel of Rochester. The showy but tawdry 
magnificence of the Wolsey period oppressed him” (p. 29). The mighty 
Cardinal went down in disgrace because he had served his king better 
than he had served his God. Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas More lost 
their heads because they served their God rather than their king. 

In Fisher we see the ideal bishop: a lover of the poor, a friend of 
scholars, an enemy of show and idleness and a man of personal holiness. 
“At the Legatine Synod of 1518,” writes Rope (p. 34), “‘he had con- 
trasted the preaching of humility with the practice of ostentation. 
‘Truly, most reverend Fathers, what this vanity of temporal things 
worketh in you I know not. But sure I am that in myself I perceive a 
great impediment to devotion.’ ”’ 

Pope Pius XI, in a happy phrase recorded by the Rev. Dr. Smith in 
The Clergy Review for April, 1934 (p. 347), summed up St. Thomas 
More “‘as the complete man—model of married life, model of public 
business, model of culture and scholarship, model of prayer and mortifi- 
cation.”” The reason for this glowing tribute will be found in th 
volume before us. 

The author states definitively that ‘‘on February 7th, 1478, was born 


1 Fisher and More. By Father H. E. G. Rope, M.A. (B. Herder Book Co., St. 


, Mo.). 
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Thomas More” (p. 123). The exact date of Thomas More’s birth is not 
so certain. Scholars do not know whether he was born on February 7, 
1477, or February 6, 1478, or February 7, 1478. R.W. Chambers and 
A. W. Reed have gone back to the original manuscript. The former’s 
conclusion is: ‘Unless some more conclusive evidence should be dis- 
covered, it would, then, seem that we can accept as More’s birthday, 
with fair certainty, Feb. 6, 1478” (‘Thomas More,” by R. W. Chambers, 
p. 49). If Father Rope did not wish to accept this conclusion of schol- 
ars, he might at least have informed the reader that the exact date of 
Thomas More’s birth is a mooted question. 

Although we may not like to hear it, there is everywhere to-day a rising 
tide of anti-clericalism. The clergy and the hierarchy are receiving a 
great deal of more or less open criticism. This is one of the direct 
effects of Protestantism, which began in an attempt to do away with the 
priesthood because of some unworthy ecclesiastics. Sir Thomas More’s 
enlightened faith saw through this fallacy, and Fr. Rope (p. 154) thus 
does well to record his answer to it: “Another thing that moves me is 
this, that if, after Luther’s manner, the vices of men are to be imputed 
to the offices they hold, not only the papacy will fall, but royalty, and 
dictatorship. .., and the people will be without rulers, without law and 
without order. Should such a thing ever come to pass,. . . they will 
then feel to their own great loss how much better if it is for men to have 
bad rulers than no rulers at all.”’ 

The charge is often made that the Catholic Church is a tyrannical 
institution. She is represented as the enemy of learning and liberty 
and progress. Protestantism claims these fine virtues as peculiarly its 
own. It is, however, a curious reflection on the public opinion of Eng- 
land that the two men whom Henry VIII wanted to get out of the road 
were actually the two most learned men in sixteenth-century England 
(cfr. Erasmus, De ratione concionandi or Ecclesiastes, Basel, 1535). 
Both earned their position by their personal character, that is to say, 
by their deep learning and sterling virtue. Clear to see in Father Rope’s 
book is the fact that it was really Fisher’s and More’s scholarship 
joined with solid Catholic piety that made Henry VIII anxious to be rid 
of them. He feared their learning, and their lives were a constant re- 
proach to the nominal Defender of the Faith. 

Although Father Rope’s book is literary rather than scholarly, we 
regret the omission of all references to his many well-chosen quotations. 
We do not suspect his accuracy. However, the source of a quota- 
tion may draw a reader to the context. And really to know the heroes 
of this biography one must read their published writings. It might be 
worthy of an Oxford Don to criticize the publishers for the many typo- 
graphical errors in this otherwise delightful little book. Nevertheless, 
such carelessness is annoying to the fastidious reader. 
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Father Rope’s “Fisher and More’”’ may not be a great book. But it is 
something else, and perhaps more important. Ours is an age of con- 
fusion and perplexity. It is providential that the Church at this time 
has raised to the dignity of the altar two men who could place straight 
thinking above emoluments and preferment, even the preferment of the 
great gift of life. In times such as ours, when no man knows what sacri- 
fice for his Faith to-morrow may demand, we all—clergy and laity—need 
the encouragement of a living portrait of a bishop and a layman who, 
when they staked their conscience against their king and lost the game, 
did not also lose their guiding consciences. Father Rope makes us see 
two great men in all their greatness, and some very bad men in all their 
depravity. He makes us see how ignoble is the end of the sycophant; 
how truly great it is sometimes vouchsafed humans to be. As we close 
the book, we realize how true are the following words of Mr. R. W. 
Chambers (op. cit., p. 15): ‘“‘More’s farsighted outlook was neglected 
amid the selfish despotisms of his age; yet his words, his acts, and his 
sufferings were consistently, throughout life, based upon principles 
which have survived him. More was killed, but these principles must, 
in the end, triumph. If they do not, the civilization of Europe is 
doomed.” CHARLES E. Park, J.U.D. 


Psychology: Natural and Supernatural 


The unity of man is the essential requisite for a right understanding 
of human activity in the natural as well as the supernatural order. 
Supernatural psychology must be based on what reason reveals concern- 
ing the nature of man. Errors in psychology have fatal consequences in 
theories of the spiritual life and in ascetical practices. It is for this rea- 
son that we bring two books together which might at first blush seem 
unrelated. 

The first one compares and contrasts the psychology of St. Albert 
with that of St. Thomas.! This study of Dr. Reilly is illuminating and 
interesting. It shows that, while there is fundamental doctrinal agree- 
ment between the two Doctors, there exist at the same time considerable 
divergences of point of view and of manner of approach. The differ- 
ences serve the important purpose of bringing out more clearly certain 
essential doctrines pivotal in psychology. In several instances St. Albert 
formulated the question to which St. Thomas gave the answer. In 
one respect St. Albert is nearer to the modern mind than his illustrious 
disciple. The former was more given to scientific research and observa- 
tion, in which occasionally he lost himself without arriving at any defi- 
nite result, whereas the Angel of the School never missed the goal. 


1 The Psychology of Saint Albert the Great Compared with That of Saint Thomas. 
By George C. Reilly, O.P., S.T.L. (Catholic University of America, Washington, 
=. <.) 
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Sometimes we would wish that St. Thomas had possessed a little more 
of the empirical temperament of his great teacher. As it is, the two 
Dominican philosophers are complementary. A thorough study of the 
works of St. Albert will aid to a better insight into the thought of 
his successor. The present dissertation will prove helpful in this 
regard. 

Spirituality expresses itself in various forms and hence the title of the 
second volume is fully justified.2 True, Dominican spirituality will 
primarily appeal to those who wear the habit of St. Dominic, but its 
interest is not confined to them. Others can learn very much from the 
little booklet and adapt its teachings to their own lives, for there is 
nothing narrow or provincial in Dominican piety and asceticism. Local 
color and concreteness in no way diminish its universal applicability. 
The close connection of Dominican spirituality with liturgy even has a 
decidedly modern touch. If St. Dominic wished to sanctify his follow- 
ers through liturgy, that indeed is a very modern concept. Though the 
essays composing the volume are written by different authors, their un- 
derlying unity and beautiful harmony are apparent. 

CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 


2 Dominican Spirituality. Translated from the French by Anselm M. Townsend, 
O.P. (The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis.). 


The Mystical Body of Christ 


Among the many treatises recently written on the Mystical Body of 
Christ, that by Dr. Friedrich Jiirgensmeier! deserves a special notice. 
It is a monumental work that will retain its interest and value for per- 
haps several generations. This work, of which the fifth edition has ap- 
peared within two years, places Christ in the center of religious life 
where He rightfully belongs. Accordingly, the whole religious life is 
organically erected upon the fact of our membership in the Mystical 
Body. The value of this work is great, inasmuch as it gives the founda- 
tion for our piety and leads directly to Christ. 

Omitting the presentation of the teaching of the Fathers, because this 
was so well done by the Rev. E. Mersch, S.J.,? the author proceeds as 
follows. The first part lays the biblical-dogmatic foundation for the 
ascetical part. The biblical proofs are taken from the Epistles of 
St. Paul, and the dogmatic section examines the position of the Corpus 
mysticum in the plan of salvation. The second part builds upon the 
foundations already prepared and composes an organic system of as- 
ceticism. The author could not well present a complete ascesis, but he 
indicates sufficiently how a perfect and complete ascetical system may be 


1 Der mystische Leib Christi (Verlag Ferdinand Schoeningh, Paderborn). 
* Le corps mystique de Christ (Louvain), Part II. 
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erected upon the fundamental truths flowing from the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body. The ascetical deductions follow the biblical-dogmatic 
expositions of the truths under consideration. A valuable appendix illu- 
mines the relation of the devotion to the Sacred Heart, to Mary, and 
the Saints with regard to the Corpus mysticum. 

The value of such a theological work in preparing the faithful for true 
Catholic Action may best be illustrated by the conclusions drawn from 
but one of the many truths considered by the author. 

The Mystical Christ is, according to Dr. Jiirgensmeier, a reality, not 
in the physical or logical, but in the supernatural order. The faithful 
are not merely in a spiritual or moral relation to Christ, but this relation 
is real. However, it would be wrong to state that we are physical mem- 
bers of Christ, or, on the other hand, that the Mystical Body of Christ 
is something ethereal. It is, in fact, a supernatural union through a life 
connection with Christ. From this, the author deduces that: (1) com- 
munity living in the Mystical Body is determined by the love of the 
brethren in Christ, by the love for the Church, by the responsibility for 
all other members, and by zeal for souls; (2) apostolicity embraces all 
fields of the entire ascetical life—apostolic prayer, apostolic labor, and 
apostolic suffering and sacrifice; (3) this apostolic basis gives to religious 
life a special dignity, greatness, and universality. Nothing is lost; 
everything redounds to the benefit of the whole Body; it protects 
against selfishness, since personal religious life is part of a whole; per- 
sonal religious life is community living with the purpose that Christ 
may gain. The relation between these truths and Catholic Action is 
evident. 

The question may be asked: “Is there anything new in this book?” 
The answer would be: ‘“‘Yes.’’ Not in the sense that something is 
added to the deposit of faith, but in the sense that its author evolves 
truths that were hitherto not generally known even among theologians, 
and that he builds up a decidedly Christo-centric system of asceticism 
upon faith and worship. This makes the book an inexhaustible source 
of gripping thoughts to be developed in sermons, retreats, ascetical lec- 
tures, and doctrinal instructions. A translation of the work would 
certainly be welcomed by many. 

KILiAn J. HENNRICH, O.M. Cap., A.M. 











